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Introduction 




The City of ELT 

Once upon a time there was a city called ELT. The people of ELT led a 
comfortable, if not extravagant, life, pursuing the noble goals of literature and 
grammar. There were differences, of course: some people preferred to call 
themselves EFL people, while others belonged to a group known as ESL But the 
two groups lived in easy tolerance of each other, more united than disunited. 

Now it happened that the city was surrounded by high mountains and legend 
had it that the land beyond the mountains was inhabited by illiterate and savage 
tribes called Scientists, Businessmen and Engineers. Few people from ELT had 
ever ventured into that land. Then things began to change. Some of the people in 
ELT became restless. The old city could not support its growing population and 
eventually some brave souls set off to seek their fortune in the land beyond the 
mountains. Many in ELT were shocked at the prospect. It was surely no place for 
people brought up in the gentle landscape of English literature and language. 

But, as it turned out, the adventurers found a rich and fertile land. They were 
welcomed by the local inhabitants and they founded a new city, which they called 
ESP. The city flourished and prospered as more and more settlers came. Soon 
there were whole new settlements in this previously uncharted land. EST and EBE 
were quickly followed by EAP and EOP (the latter confusingly also known as EVP 
and VESL). Other smaller groups took on the names of the local tribes to found a 
host of new towns called English for Hotel Staff, English for Marine Engineers, 
English for Medical Science and so on. A future of limitless expansion and 
prosperity looked assured. 

But as with ail things the reality proved less rosy. A number of people at the 
frontiers were forced to abandon their settlements and return to the larger cities. 
Many settlers, who had come to the newly developed land because ELT could no 
longer provide them with a living, longed for the comforts and certainties of the 
old city. Others were confused as to where their loyalties lay: were they still 
citizens of ELT? Was EAP an independent city or a suburb of ESP? Did the people 
of English for Medical Science owe allegiance to EAP, EOP or ESP? Worst of all, 
there were even examples of groups from ELT being transported against their will 
to the new territories. Added to all this, the Scientists, Businessmen and other 
tribes were becoming more demanding. Some began to resent the interference of 
the settlers in their area; others complained that the promised benefits had not 
materialised. The future in short began to took, if not gloomy, then a little 
confused and uncertain for the brave new world of ESP. 
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Introduction 



Which brings us to this book. It will, we hope, serve as a guide to all 
present and future inhabitants of ESP, revealing both the challenges and 
pleasures to be enjoyed there and the pitfalls to be avoided. But first let 
us take a moment to explain the title we have given to the book, for 
in doing so, we will not only explain our reasons for writing it, but will 
also be able to present a plan of the itinerary we shall follow. What, 
then, is a learning-centred approach to ESP ? 

ESP, like any form of language teaching, is primarily concerned with 
learning. But it is our view that in its development up to now, ESP has 
paid scant attention to the question of how people learn, focussing 
instead on the question of what people learn. It has, in other words, been 
language-centred in its approach. We would not wish to dismiss this 
language-centred approach. It has provided some very important insights 
into the nature of specific language needs. However, we feel that, if it 
is to have any real and lasting value, ESP must be founded in the first 
instance on sound principles of learning, and it is with this purpose in 
view that we have proposed a learning-centred approach to ESP. In. the. 
following pages we shall explain what this shift in focus entails for the 
ESP practitioner. 

The book is divided into four sections (see figure i). 

Section i is an overview of the origins and development of ESP and 
considers the question of how ESP fits into the general landscape of 
English Language Teaching. 

Section z looks at basic principles and techniques in course design. How, 
in other words, do you create a course to fit the needs of a particular . 
group of learners ? 

Section 3 is concerned with the practical applications of the course design 
in the form of a syllabus, materials, methodology and assessment. Put 
briefly, having completed your course design, what do you do with it? 
Section 4 considers the role of the ESP teacher and provides information 
about resources to help the teacher. 

The book is intended to be very much a practical guide, and to this 
end we have supplied a number of Tasks at the end of each chapter. 
These are to get you thinking about the issues that are raised in that 
section and, in particular, to help you relate our necessarily general 
points to your own specific situation. If you are concerned with teacher- 
training, these tasks may also be useful as workshop or seminar 
activities. Although they are placed at the end of the chapter, they 
can often be more valuable if done before reading the chapter itself. 

Your guide, route and mode of travel presented, it remains only to 
wish you an interesting and enjoyable journey. 
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Section i 



What is ESP ? 



| Particulars are not to be examined till the whole has been 
\ surveyed.^ 

(Dr Samuel Johnson : Preface to Shakespeare ) 



O ur concern in this section is to arrive at a w or kable definition of ESP. 
Butlather than givcTa straight answer now to the question ‘ What is 
_ESP?’, we would prefer to let it gradually emerge as we work through" 
thTsecrion. Let us begin instead with a simpler question: ‘ Why ESP ?* 
After all, the English Language world got along well enough without 
it for many years, so why has ESP become such an important (some might 
say the most important) part of English language teaching ? Jh^ the 
fol lowing three cha pters we .shall briefly survey the factors whichjed to* 
the emer gencejjf ESP iiTt He Ia te r~96os~and the forces/both theoretical 
and practical, wh ich have sh^'e d. its sTTbsequent development. In Section 
z we shall look in greater detail at the elements we outline in this 
section/ 



It is our intention here only to establish the background for the concepts and procedures we 
wish to present in this book. For a thorough and detailed explanation of the development of 
ideas and practices in ESP, we would recommend Episodes in ESP by John Swales {Pergamon, 
1985). 



^ V\^ &>P l 
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1 The origins of ESP 
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We will now discuss in a little more detail the struggle for 
existence. 

(Charles Darwin : The Origin of Species) 

human activity, ESP was not a planned 
^—Coherent movement, but rather a phenomenon that grew out of 'a 
hhmber of _conyMgmg_troiids. These trends have operated in a variety - 
of ways around the world, but we can identify three main reasons 
^common to the emergence of all ESP. 

The demands of a Brave New World 



IZf fflj. Second World War in 1945 heralded an age of enormous 

a PZ-. Uri P rece ^ enre ^ expansion in scientific, technical and economic 
1 on an international scale.. This expansion created a world unified 
aiid dominated by two forces - technology and c ommerc e - which in 
their relentless progress soon generated a demand for an international^ 
r^sons,__most notably the economic power oLthe 
united States in the post-war world, this role fell to English. 

The effect was to create a whole new mass of people wanting to learn 
nglish, not for the pleasure or prestige of knowing the language, but 
the key .to the intemationalcurrencies of technology 
ahd^om^erce. Previously the reasons for learning English '(brany ofheF 
language) had not been well defined. A knowledge of a foreign language 
peen generally regarded as a sigh of a well-founded education, but 
had really questioned why it was necessary. Learning a language 
^-was, so to speak, its own justification. But as ..English became the 

language of technology and commerce; it created 
* new . generation of learners who knew specifically why they were 
learning a la nguag e - businessmen and -women who wanted to sell their 
mechanics who had to read instruction manuals, doctors who 
needed to keep up with developments in their field and a whole range of 
s^nts ,whpse course of study included textbooks and journals only 
available ln finglish. All these and many others needed English and, most 
importantly, they knew why they needed it. 
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, This d evelopment wasaccel eratcd by the Oil Crises of the early 1970s, 7 
which resulteffin a massive fl ow of fund s a nd Weste rn expertise i nto j 
t he oil -rich countries, English suddenly became big business and'^ 3 
commercial pressures began to exert an influence. Time and money 
cons traints created a ne ed for cost-effective courses with clearly defined 

.8?®!®.*., „ ' ~ ►. \ >' v v„:.- 1 fn ^ 

The general effect of all this development was to exert pressure orT 
the language teaching profession to deliver the required goods. Whereas } 
Engl ish ha d previously de cided i ts own destiny, it jiow became subject 7 
to the wishes, needs and dem an ds of peopl e other than language^ 
teachers. English had become accountable to the scrutiny of the wideT 
world and the traditional leisurely and purpose-free stroll through the 
landscape of the English language seemed no longer appropriate in the 
harsher realities of the market place. 






2 A revolution in linguistics , 
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At the same time as the demand was growing for English courses tailored 
to specific needs, influential new ideas began to emerge in the study of 
language. Traditionallythe .aim. of linguistics had been to describe the 
rules of English usage, that is, the gram mar. However the new studies 
shlfiedjatt^BoCa way. /from .. refining the formal features of language 
usage to discovering the ways in which language is actually used in real 
cblnmunication ( Widdo wson, 1978). One finding of this research was 
that the language we speak and write varies considerably, and in a 
number of different ways, from one context to another. IjjJEnglish 
language .teaching this gave. rise 10 the view that there are important 
differences between, say, the English of commerce and that of engineering. 
These i deas married up naturally with the development of English 
courses lor specific groups of learners. The idea was simple: if language 
varies from one situation, of use to another, it should be possible to 
determine the features of specific situations and then make these features 

the basis of the learners’ course. 

Swales (1985) presents an article by C. L. Barber on the nature of 
Scientific English which was published as early^as 1 961. But it was the 
late 1960s and early 1970s which saw the greatest expansion of research 
into'the nature of particular varieties of English - for example, descrip- 
tions of written scientific and technical English by Ewer and Latorre 
(1969), Swales (1971), Seliriker and Trimble (1976) and others. Most of 
the work at this time was in the area of English for Science and 
Technology (EST) and for a time ESP and EST were regarded as almost 
synonymous. But there were studies in other fields too, such as the 
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analysis of doctor-patient communication by Candlin, Bruton and 
Leather (1976). 

In short, the view gained ground that the English needed by a 
particular group of learners could be identified by analysing the 
linguistic characteristics of their specialist area of work or study. ‘Tell 
me what you need English for and I will tell you the English that you 
need ’ became the guiding principle of ESP. ~ ~ - - — =— 



■ 3 Focus on the learner 



New developments in educational psychology also contributed to the 
rise of ESP, bypmphasisingthe cent ral i mportance of the learners and 
their atritudes to learning (e.g. Rodgers, 1969). Learners were seen to~ 
JJ^ds and interests, which would have an important 
influence on their motivation to learn and therefore on the effectiveness 
learning. This lent support to the development of courses in 
which relevance . to the learners’ needs and interests was paramount. "* 
The standard way of achieving this was to take texts from the learners’ " 
specialist area — texts about Biology for Biology students etc. The j 
assumption u nderl ying^approach was that the clear relevance ofthe? 
_EngIipi cpurse to their needs would i mpro ve the, learners’ motivation ■ 
and thereby ma ke learn ing better and faster. ClT 

. Jhe.gro.w,th QfJESP, the n, wa s brought about by a combination of three 
im P, ortan t factors : the. expansion, of demand for English to suit particular' 
needs and developments in the fields of linguistics and educational" 

( psychology. All three factors seemed to point towards the need for 
^ incr eased specialisation in language learning. 



. 'z) Mbw 'r'i\vS 4 

Tasks 1 

1 7 aS I ES ? introduced in your country or teaching institution? 
What kinds of ESP are taught ? 

(S 7 e11 me what >' ou n “d English for and I will tell you the English 

' ™ C , yOU need ’ (p - 8) - How justifiable do you think this claim is for 
ESP? 

3 The clear relevance of the English course to their needs would 
improve the learners’ motivation and thereby make learning better 
and faster’ (p. 8). 

a) Give three ways in which ‘ relevance ’ can be achieved. 

b) In what ways can motivation affect language learning ? 
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2 The deveEopmerit of ESP 












The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 

{Robert Bums) 

Frotn earl y beginnings in the 1960s ESP has undergone three main 
phases of developm ent. It is now in a fourth phase with a fifth phase 
starting to" emerge. -We shall describe each of the five phases in greater 
detail in later chapters, but it will provide a useful, perspective to give 
a brief summary here. It sh ould be p ointed out first of all. that ESP is 
rco^ a mo no lithi c universai.phenomenon. ESP. has .developed at different 
speeds in different countries., and examples of all the approaches we shall 
describe can be fo und operating somewhere in .the world at the present 
time. Our summary must, therefore, be very general in its focus. 

It w jh b e n pticeable in the following overview that one area of activity 
bas. been particularly Important in the development of ESP. This is the 
ai T ausuall y known as EST (English for Science and Technology). Swales 
(1985} in fact uses the development of EST to illustrate the development - 
of ESP in general: 

With one or two exceptions . . . English for Science and Technology has always 
set and continues to set the trend in theoretical discussion, in ways of analysing 
language, and in the variety of actual teaching materials.’ 

We have not restricted our own illustrations to EST in this book, but 
we still need to acknowledge, as Swales does, the pre-eminent position 
of EST in the ESP story. 





1 f he concept of special language : register analysis 

-This stage took place mainly in the 1960s and early 1970s and was 
associated in particular with] the work of Peter Strevens (Halliday, 
McIntosh and Strevens, 1964), Jack Ewer (Ewer and Latorre, 1969) and 
John Swales (1971). Operating on the basic principle that the English 
of, say, Electrical Engineering constituted a specific register different 
from that of, say, Biology or of General English, the aim of the analysis 





What is ESP ? 



jo i dentify the g rammatical and lexical features of these registers. 
Teaching materials then took these linguistic featuTes^s therr syllabusr^^^' 
A good example of such a syllabus is that of A Course in Basic Scientific 
English by Ewer and Latorre ( 1969) (see below p. z6) . 

In fact, as Ewer and Latorre’s syllabus shows, register analysis 
revealed that there was very little that was distinctive in the sentence, 
grammar of Scientific English beyond a tendency to favour particular " 
forms such as the present simple tense, the passive voice and nomipal 
compounds. It ^id not, for example, reveal any forms that were hot \ 
found in General English. But we must be wary of making unfair"" 
criticism. Although there was an academic interest in the nature of 
registers of English per se, the main motive behind register analyses such 
as Ewer and Latorre’s was the pedagogic one of making the ESP course 
more relevant to learners’ needs. The aim was to produce a syllabus 
which gav high priority to ri^langimge fo^^ in '' 

their Science^ studies ..an<f,in^turn wou ld give low priority to forms they 
w 5.“ldj^in^Ewer and Hughes-Davies (1971), foTexample, compared 
the language of the texts their Science students had to read with the 
language of some widely used school textbooks. They found that the 
s ch ooljtextbooks neglected some of the language forms commonly found 
in Science texts, for example, compound nouns, passives, conditionals, 
anomalous finites (i.e. modal verbs}: Their conclusion was that the ESP ~ 
course should, therefore, give precedence to these forms. 



2 Beyond the sentence: rhetorical or discourse 
analysis 

There were, as we shall see, serious flaws in the register analysis-based 
syllabus, but, as it happened, register analysis as a research procedure 
was rapidly overtaken by developments in the world of linguistics. 

fitst stage of its development, ESP had focussed on 

atte ntion to Ee leyelagoye t^^ntenc^ 

analysis. The leading V 

lights in this movement were Henry Widdowson "in Britain and the 1 
so-called Washington School of Larry Selinker, Louis Trimble, John J 
Lackstrom and Mary Todd-Trimble in the United States. 

The basic hypothesis of this stage is succinctly expressed by Allen and 
Widdowson (1974): 

Wepakethe v f ew c he difficulties which .the students encounter arise not so 

muc Af r ® rn a .^ e ^ ec ^ ve . knowledge of the system of English , but from an 
unfamiliarity with English use, and that consequently their needs cannot be 
met by a course which simply provides further practice in the composition of 
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sen gnees , but o nIy^^one.which develops_a knowle^^ of how sentences are 
used in the performance of different communicative acts.’ I — ~ 

« i"> -Zb • l 



*41 



R^s^r a£alysis^had focussed on senten cegrammar. but now attention i 

sen tences were “combined in discourse to~ 
-pr oduce me aning. The concern of researchj therefore, was toidentify ~ 
die organisational patterns in texts and to specify the linguistic means 
y which these patterns are signalled. These pa ttern s would then form 
the syllabus of the ESP course. The Rhetorical Pr ocess Chart below (from 
EST: A Discourse Approach by Louis Trimble (1985)) is representative 
or this approach: \ 



Level 



Description of level 






A. The objectives of the total discourse 
EXAMPLES: 1 . Detailing an experiment 

2 . Making a recommendation 

3. Presenting new hypotheses or theory 
4. Presenting other types of EST info rmation 

B. The general rhetorical functions that develop the objectives of 
LevelA 

EXAMPLES: 1 . Stating purpose 

2. Reporting past research 

3. Stating the problem 

4. Presenting information on apparatus used in 
an experiment - 

a) Description 

b) Operation 

5. Presenting information on experimental 
procedures 



C. The specific rhetorical functions that develop the general 
rhetorical functions of Level B 

EXAMPLES: 1 . Description: physical, function, and process 

2. Definition 

3. Classification 

4. Instructions 

5. Visual-v erbal relationships 

D. The rhetorical techniques that provide relationships within and 
between the rhetorical units of Level C 

EXAMPLES: I. Orders 

1. Time order 

2. Space order 

3. Causality and result 
II. Patterns 



1. Causality and result 

2. Order of importance 

3. Comparison and contrast 

4. Analogy 

5. Exemplification 

6. Illustration 



Figure 2 : Rhetorical Process Chart 
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As in stage i the re w as a more or Jess tacit, assumption i n this a pp roach 
t hat the rhetorical patterns of , text, organisati o n dif fered significantly 
between specialist areasjpf use: the rhet orical struct ure of science texts'" 
was regarded as different from that oi_ commercial texts, foYexltmple: 
However, this point was never very clearly examined (se eTS w ales 7~i 9 8 5 
pp. 70-1) and indeed paradoxically, the results of the research into the 
discourse of subject-specific academic texts were also used to make 
observations about discourse in general (Widdowson, 1978). 

Th e typica l teac hing materials based o n the disc ourse.appjoach taught 
students tojrecognise textual patterns and discourse markers mainly by 
means of fext-diafflamming exercises (sedTelo^p^rd^e^^T/s^ m 
Focus series (OUP) is a good example of this approach. 



3 Target situation analysis 




The stage that we come to consider now did not really add anything 
new toTKe range of knowledge about ESP. -What it aimed to doIwasTd ^ 
Take, the, existing knowledgeandset^ it on a more scientific basis, by 
establishing procedures for relating language analyTisTnore closely to 
J^tners’ “reasons for learning; Given that the purpose of an ESP course~~ 
is to enable learners to function adequately in a target situation, that 
is, the situation in which the learners will use the language they are 
learning, then the ESP course design process should proceed by first 
identifying the target situation and then carrying out a rigorous analysis 
of the linguistic features of that si tuatio^^The identified features will 
form the syllabus of the ESP c o urse. "Thi^p rocess^ Js usually known as 
needs analysis . However, we prefer to take Chambers’ (1980) term of 
target situation analysis since it is a more accurate description of the 
process concerned. - 

The most thorough explanation of target situation analysis is the^ 
system set out by John Munby in Communicative Syllabus Design 
(1978). The Munby model produces a detailed profile of the learners’ 
needs in terms of communication purposes, communicative setting, the 
means of communication, language skills, functions, structures etc. {see 
below p. 55). 

The target situation analysis stage marked a certain * coming of age ’ 
for ESP. What had previously jjeen done very much in a piecemeal way, 
was now systematised and (earnerjieed was apparently placed "at the ~ 
c entr e of the course design process. It proved in the event to be a false 
we shall see inThe following chapters, the concept of needs 
that if was based on was^far too simple. 
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4 Skills and strategies 



We noted that in the first two stages of the development of ESP all the 
analysis had been of the surface forms of the language (whether at 
sentence level, as in register analysis, or above, as in discourse analysis). 
The target situation analysis approach did not really change this, 
because in its analysis of learner need it still looked mainly at the surface 
linguistic features of the target situation. 

Thejourth stage of ESP has seen , an at tempt to loo k below the surface 
and to conside r not.the language itself but the thinking processes that 
un derlie lan guage use. There is no dominant figure in this movement,” 
although we might mention the work of Frang oise Grellet (1981), 
Chri stine Nuttall (1982) and Charles Alderson and Sandy Urquharj; 
(1984) as having made significant contributions to work on reading 
skills. Most of the work in the area of skills and strategies, however, 
has been done close to the ground in schemes such as the National ESP 
Project in Brazil (see below p. 172) and the University of Malaya ESP 
Project (see ELT Documents 107 and Skills for Learning published by 
Nelson and the University of Malaya Press) . 

Both these projects were set up to cope with study situations where 
the medium of instruction is the mother tongue but students need to read” 
a nuiT ^ er specialist texts which are available only in English. The 
projects ha\^,'.i;therefore, xoncentrated their efforts on reading 
strategies.* ... ~ 



TTeprinci^lMea behind the skills-c entred ap proach is that underlying 
ah janguage use there are co mm o n reasoning ancl interpreting processes, 
w^ich, regardless ofthe surface forms, ena ble us to^extra ct me aning from 
dis cou rse. There is, therefore, no need to focus closely on the surface 
forms of the language. The focus should rather be on the underlying 
interpret ive strate gies, whicli enabldthe learner to cope with the surface 
forms, for exampleg uessing the'meaning of words from context, using 
visual la yout to^ de termine the type df text, exploiting cognates [i.e. 
words which are similar in the mother tongue and the target language) 
etc - Afpcus onspecific subject registers is ^unnecessary in this approach, 
fegcau.se the underlying processes are not specific to any subject register. " 



‘It was argued that reading skills are not language-specific but universal and 
that there is a core of language (for example, certain structures of argument 
and forms of presentation) which can be identified as “academic” and which 
is not subject-specific.’ (Chitravelu, 1980) 



* It is interesting to note, however, that not all such projects have such a focus. The ESP project 
at King Mongkut’s Institute of Technology in Bangkok, Thailand, for example, has to cope with 
a very similar study situation, but the focus here is on the full range of skills (reading, writing, 
listening, speaking). 
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As_h^s_been noted in .ter ms of materials this app roach generally p u ts 
t i^L_ m pB as *s ^ .orjis tening strategies7~THe 7hliracteristi r c 

exercises get the learners to reflect on and analyse how meaning is 
produced in and retrieved from written or spoken discourse. Taking 
their cue from cognitive learning theories (see below p. 43 ), the language 
learners are treated as thinking beings who can be asked to observe and 
verbalise the interpretive processes they employ in language use. 



5 A learning-centred approach 

In outlining the origins of ESP (pp. 6—8), we identified three forces, which 
we might characterise as need, new ideas about language and new ideas 
about learning. It should have become clear that in its subsequent 
development, however, scant attention has been paid to the last of these 
forces - learning. AjLgfth e stages outlinedjo^ 
mentally flawed, ! 0 that they are all jbased on descriptions of language 
WTethertHis description is of surface forms, as in the caseof register 
analysis, or of underlying processes, as in the skills and strategies 
approach, the concern in each case is with describing what people do 
with language. But our conc ern in ESP is not with language use - although 
define the course objeaives.'<)ur'cbncerh"Ts with 
We cannot simply assume” that ' describing and 
exemplifying what people do with language will enable someone to learn 
it. If that were so, we would need to do no more than read a grammar 
book and a dictionary in order to learn a language. A truly valid 
approach to ESP must be based on an understanding of the processes 
of language learning. 

This brings us to the fifth stage of ESP development — the learning- 
f -Will form ^ the ^ bpbk.i The 

importance and the implicatio ns of the distinction that we have made 
bet weenT anguage use and language learning will hopefully become clear 

as we proceed through the following chapters. ~ 



Tasks 

1 Which of the stages outlined above has your country experienced ? Has 
it developed in a completely different way ? 

Why you think EST has set the trends in the development of ESP? 

3 How far would you agree with Widdowson and Allen’s assertion 
(pp. 10-11)? 
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The development of ESP 

4 An information leaflet about the Brazilian ESP Project summarises its 
aims as follows : 

The specific purpose” most common within the participant universities is 
the. reading of specialist literature in English. Consequently there is a 
consensus within the project to focus on the teaching of reading strategies 
with the use of authentic materials and the use of the native language in 
spoken classroom discourse. The teaching of grammar is based on the 
minimum necessary for understanding academic texts. The emphasis is 
largely on a general course content to cover common problems (such as 
reading strategies), rather than specific courses according to the student’s 
subject specialism (e.g. “English for Engineers ”).* 

a) Why do you think this approach has been adopted ? 

b) Do you think that the approach is a justifiable response to the needs 
of the students ? 

c) How do you think students and teachers will react to this 
approach ? 

A 



L, 



:V') 





\ 
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3 ESP: approach not product 



Beware that you do not lose the substance by grasping at the 
shadow. 

{Aesop: ‘The Fable of the Dogand the Shadow’) 



The survey above shows that in its relatively brief history there have been 
several major shifts in the development of ESP both in theory and 
practice. However, we have tried to show that, in spite of their 
differences, the successive stages have all concentrated on the linguistic 
aspect of ESP: they are all essentially language-centred approaches. In 
later chapters we shall look in greater detail at how this has shaped the 
way in which people see ESP. For now let us return to the question posed 
at the beginning of this section : ‘ What is ESP ? ’ To answer this question 
hilly, we need first of all to establish a context which will help us to see 
how ESP at the present time relates to the rest of ELT. What exactly 
is the status of the citizens of ESP and its satellite settlements in relation 
to the general world of ELT ? 

In the time-honoured manner of linguistics, we shall represent the 
relationship in the form of a tree (see figure 3). 

TJ* e J* ee re P r esents some of the common divisions that are made in 
ELT. The topmost branches of the tree show the level at which 

\ ^ divi ^ ua l ESP courses occur. The branches just below this level indicate 
7^ “ ese ma y conveniently be divided into two main types of ESP 
) differentiated according to whether the learner requires English for 
academic study (EAP: English for Academic Purposes) or for work/ 
training (EOP/EVP/VESL: English for Occupational Purposes/English 
for Vocational Purposes/Vocational English as a Second Language). 
■Inis is, of course, not a clear-cut distinction : people can work and study \ 
simultaneously ; it is also likely that in many cases the language learnt'' I 
ror immediate use in a study environment will be used later when the, 
student takes up, or returns to, a job. " r 

— -At the next level down it is possible to distinguish ESP courses by the 
general nature of the learners’ specialism. Three large categories are 
usually identified here: EST (English for Science and Technology), EBE 
(English for Business and Economics) and ESS (English for the Social 
Sciences). This last is not common, probably because it is not thought 
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Figure 3 : The tree ofELT 












What is ESP} 



to differ significantly from more traditional humanities-based General 
English. 

As we go down the tree, we can see that ESP is just one branch of 
EFL/ESL, which are themselves the main branches of English Language 
Teaching in general. ELT, in turn is one variety of the many possible 
kinds of language teaching. 

But, of course, there is more to a tree than is visible above ground : 
a tree cannot survive without roots. The roots which nourish the tree 
of ELT are communication and learning. 

Th e analogy o f a tree can help us to get a bit closer to a definition 
of ESP_not so.much.by showing what ESP is, but rather by showing what 
ESP isn*t ._ <■ fL, , i~ ’T T 

a) ESP is not a matter of teaching ‘specialised varieties’ of English. The 
fact that language is used for a specific purpose does not imply that 
it is a special form of the language, different in kind from other forms. 
Certainly, there are some features which can be identified as ‘typical’ 
of a particular context of use and which, therefore, the learner is more 
likely to meet in the target situation. But these differences should not 
be allowed to obscure the far larger area of common ground that 
underlies all English use, and indeed, all language use. 

b) ESP is not just a matter of Science words and grammar for Scientists, 
Hotel words and grammar for Hotel staff and so on. When we look 
at a tree, we see the leaves and branches, but there is much more to 
the tree than just these — much of it hidden from view inside and 
beneath the tree. The leaves do not just hang in the air: they are 
supported by a complex underlying structure. In the same way there 
is much more to communication than just the surface features that 
we read and hear. We need to distinguish, as Chomsky did with 
regard to grammar, between performance and competence , that is 
between what people actually do with the language and the range of 
knowledge and abilities which enables them to do it (Hutchinson and 
Waters, 1981). 

ESP is not different in kind from any other form of language teaching, 
in that it should be based in the first instance principles of effective 

and efficient learning. Though the content of learning may vary there 
is no reason to suppose that the processes of learning should be any 
different for the ESP learner than for the General English learner. 
There is, in other words, no such thing as an ESP methodology, 
merely methodologies that have been applied in ESP classrooms, but 
could just as well have been used in the learning of any kind of 
English. 

So what is ESP? Having stressed the commonality of language and 
learning, how does ESP differ from other forms of ELT? To answer this. 



c) 
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ESP : approach not product 



ES£Lrciuj>L be seen as an a pproach not as a product. ESP is not a particular 
kind of language or methodology, nor does it consist of a particular type 
of teaching material. Understood properly, i t is a n approach to .language 
- which is_ based on learner need. The foundation of all ESP is 
the simple question: Why does this learner need to learn a foreign 
language? From this question will flow a whole host of further questions, 
some of which will relate to the learners themselves, some to the nature 
of the language the learners will need to operate, some to the given 
learning context. But this whole analysis derives from an initial identified 
need on the part of the learner to learn a language. ESP , then, is an \ 
approach to lan guage, teaching in which all decisions as to content an<T~> 
method a re base don the learner’s reason for learning:” 








Conclusion 



* r 






In this section we have identified the main factors in the origins of ESP 
and given a brief overview of its development. We have noted that the 
linguistic factor, has tended to dominate this development with an 
emphasis on the analy sis of the na ture of specific varieties of language 
use. Probably this has been a necessaryTtagenSurnow 
7or~a wider view that focusses less on differences and more on what 
various specialisms have in common. As 'the tree of ELXTsh ows, what 
they have in com mon is that th ey are all primarily concerned with 
communication and learning. E SP should properly be seen not as any 
particular language product but as an approach to language teaching 
w hich is^rected by specific and apparent reasons for learning. 



Tasks 

( i Our tree gives only a few examples of ESP courses. Complete the 
^ branches at the top, by adding other courses. 

rjE 2 . What differences would you expect to find between an EOP course 
, and an EAP course for doctors? In what ways do you think 
^ occupational and academic needs differ ? 

©AU language teaching should be based on learner needs. Thus in 
^theory there is no difference between ESP and General English 
teaching; in practice, however, there is a great deal of difference. How 
far would you agree with this statement? What differences, either in 
theory or in practice do you think there are ? 




Section 2 Course design 



I keep six honest serving-men. 

(They taught me all I knew.) 

Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who. 

(Rudyard Kipling} 

We concluded the previous section by stating that ESP is an approach 
to language teaching which aims to meet the needs of particular learners. 
This means in practice that much of the work done by ESP teachers is 
concerned with designing appropriate courses for various groups of 
learners. Thus, whereas course design plays a relatively minor part in 
the life of the General English teacher — courses here usually being 
determined either by tradition, choice of textbook or ministerial 
decree -for the ESP teacher, cou rse d esign is often a substantial and 
important part of the workload. 

Designing a course is fundamentally a matter of asking questions in 
order to provide a reasoned basis for the subsequent processes of 
syllabus design, materials writing, classroom teaching and evaluation. 

We need to ask a very wide range of questions: general and specific, 
theoretical and practical. Some of these questions will be answered (at 
least in part) by research; others will rely more on the intuition and 
experience of the teacher; yet others will call on theoretical models. We 
can use Kipling’s ‘honest serving men’ to outline the basic questions. 
We need to know : 

Why does the student need to learn ? 

Who ingoing to be involved in the process? This will need to cover not 
just the student, but all the people who may have some effect on the 
process : teachers, sponsors, inspectors etc. 

W here is the learning to take place. What potential does the place 
provide ? What limitations does it impose ? 

Whenjs. the learning to take place ? How much time'is available? How 
will it be distributed ? 

What does the student need to learn ? What aspects of language will be 
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needed and how will they be described ? What level of proficiency must 
be achieved ? What topic areas will need to be covered ? 

How will thelearnmg be achieved? What learning theory will underlie 
the course ? What kind of methodology will be employed ? 

In this section we shall investigate these basic questions more 
thoroughly, by considering them under three main headings: Language 
descriptions , Theories of learning and Needs analysis. We„should 
emphasise, however, that, although for clarity we need to look atlhe 
tfirfee ^c^rs sepafately, it is their mterdependence-in.tHe^cdufse'design 
process which is of greatest importance. We might represent their 
rdafionship like this : - 




First a word about terminology : a lot of confusion is undoubtedly caused 
m discussions about ESP course design by the imprecise use of terms such 
as communicative’, ‘structural’, ‘functional’ etc. Thus it is not 
uncommon to hear people talk of a ‘functional approach’ or a 
structural method , although no such things really exist; that much- 
abused term, ‘communicative’, is often used as if it were synonymous 
with functional’, which it is not. To try and prevent such confusion, 
we shall adopt two strategies. 

Firstly, wherever possible, we shall avoid the term ‘communicative’. 
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This has become such an emotive word, that, rather like ‘democracy’ 
or ‘freedom’, it is claimed by everyone and is capable of innumerable 
interpretations, many of which are flatly contradictory. It has come, in 
effect, to mean simply a good, modern approach to language teaching, 
rather than indicating what that approach might consist of. Indeed, it 
is now almost an insult to infer that someone’s materials or methods 
are uncommunicative. It is for this reason that we have taken in 
preference the term learning-centred, since it expresses more specifically 
what the principles of the approach are. 

The second strategy we have adopted is to make a clear distinction 
between the two elements of language description and learning theory. 
The lang uage de scription is the wa y in which the language system is 
b rokenTdown and flescnBed for the p urposes of learning. Terms such - 
as ‘structural’, ‘functional’, ‘notional’ properly belong to this area. 
They refer to ways of analysing and describing language. They say 
nothing about how the language items described can or should be taught. 

It is, therefore, inappropriate to use these terms in conjunction with 
‘approach’ or ‘method’, since these latter terms indicate a way of, or 
attitude to, teaching. An approach or method derives not from a view 
of language, but from a view of learning. Jtjsthe learning theory which ^ 
jthe theoretical basis for the methodology, by helping us to 
un derst and how people learn. It is also important to note that theories ‘ 
of learning are not necessarily confined to how people learn language, 
but can refer equally to the learning of any kind of knowledge, for 
example how to drive a car. In the area of learning theories the relevant 
terms we shall consider are ‘behaviourist’, ‘cognitive’, ‘affective’. 

Having clarified the terminology, we can proceed to a brief outline 
of this section. We stated in chapter i that ESP should be viewed in the 
broader context of ELT in general. Accordingly in chapters 4 and 5 we 
shall look at the main developments in language descriptions and 
learning theory in general terms and then consider how they have been, 
or can be, useful in ESP. In chapter 6 we shall consider needs analysis , 
arguing for a much broader concept of needs than is often defined. 
Finally in chapter 7 we shall describe various ways in which language, 
learning and needs have been dealt with in ESP course design. 



Tasks 

1 Our list of questions is very general. Take one of Kipling’ s ‘honest 
serving-men ’ and make a detailed list of the questions you think it 
is important to ask as a preliminary to designing an ESP course. 

2. What do you understand by the term ‘communicative’? What 
features would, for example, characterise ‘communicative’ materials ? 
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4 Language descriptions 



They have been at a great feast of language, and stolen the 
scraps. 

(Shakespeare : Love's Labour's Lost) 

Any ESP course makes use of explicit or implicit ideas about the nature 
of language. These ideas are drawn from the various language 
descriptions that have been developed by succeeding schools of thought 
in Linguistics. We now have a number of ways of describing language 
available to us. It is, therefore, important to understand the main 
features of each of these descriptions in order to consider how they can 
be used most appropriately in ESP courses. Not all the developments in 
Linguistics have had pedagogic applications, of course. In this chapter 
we shall give a brief outline of the various ideas about language that 
have influenced ESP in some way. We can identify six main stages of 
development. 

1 Classical or trad itional grammars 

Although language teaching has a long history stretching back to ancient 
times (see Howatt, 1984), the ways of describing language remained little 
changed until this century. Descriptions of English and other languages 
were based on the grammars of the classical languages, Greek and Latin. 
These descriptions were based on an analysis of the role played by each 
word in the sentence. Languages were described in this way because the 
classical languages were case-based languages where the grammatical 
function of each word in the sentence was made apparent by the use 
appropriate inflections. Thus the form of a word would change 
according to whether it was a subject, object, indirect object and so on. 
The prestige of the old classical languages ensured the survival of this 
form of description even after English had lost most of its case markers 
and become a largely word-order based language. 

Since ESP emerged after the classical form of description had been 
largely abandoned, its influence on ESP has never been strong. Never- 
theless, it has continued to provide the teacher with a useful indirect 
source of guidance. Register analysis, for example, drew heavily upon 
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its terminology in s y llabus design (se e p. 9k As Allen and Widdowson 
(1975) say:'"' 

‘Teachers who wish to maintain a balanced view of linguistics should not 
overlook the fact that traditional grammar has many useful virtues. The 
traditional handbooks provided an array of terms and distinctions which most 
of us used in learning to talk about our own language, and which many people 
continue to find serviceable throughout their lives. ’ 

It can also be argued that, although cases may no longer be apparent 
in modern English, the concepts they represent underlie any language 
(Fillmore, 1968). Thus_aJbiojw]edge,of the classical description can still 
deepen our knowledge of how languages operate? “ ' 



2 Structural linguistics 

The first real challenge to the classical description of languages came 
in the 1930s with the advent of structuralism, associated with linguists 
such as^BToomfield (1935). The structural or ‘slot and filler’ form of 
language description will be familiar to most language teachers as a 
result of the enormous influence it has had on language teaching since 
the Second World War. 

In a structural description the grammar of the language is described 
in terms of syntagmatic structures which carry the fundamental propo- 
sitions (statement, interrogative, negative, imperative etc.) and notions 
(time, number, gender etc.). By varying the words within these structural 
frameworks, sentences with different meanings can be generated. This 
method of linguistic analysis led in English language teaching to the 
development of the substitution table as a typical means of explaining 
grammatical patterns. These are still widely used today as this example 
from the Nucleus series shows : 

5. Write nine sentences from this table. Remember that there are many 
different possibilities, not just nine correct sentences. 



Diabetes mellitus 


I 

1 




unconsciousness. 


Inadequate heat loss 




cause 


shock. 


Some foods 






bad teeth. 


A dog bite 






death. 


An electric shock 


can 


result in 


heat stroke. 


Insufficient calcium 


may 




blisters. 


Severe shock 




allergies. 


Bums 




lead to 


asphyxia. 


A haemorrhage 






i rabies. 



(from Nucleus: Nursing Science by R. Kerr and J. Smith, Longman, 1978) 

Figure 5 : A substitution table in ESP 
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In fact, the development of structural descriptions of languages had little 
to do with English in its early stages, but came from the need to describe 
the Indian languages of North America before the last native speakers 
died. It soon became apparent, however, that for a word-order language 
such as English the slot and filler description would also be particularly 
appropriate. 

most enduring application of 
hngu^c S-wj^ tiie ^uco^OYlTabus . which haT proved to 
. and sequencing 'language Items", 

n^cha^s^labus, items are graded so that simpler and more immediately"" 
useabl e structures P r ece <^fr^ol^^ -a n - 

ESP syllabus "based on structuraf precepts fs that used by Ewer and 
Latorre {1969) (minor details omitted) : 

1 Simple Present Active 

2 Simple Present Passive 

3 Simple Present Active and Passive 

4 -ing forms 

5 Present Perfect; Present Continuous 

6 Infinitives 

7 Anomalous Finites 

8 Past Perfect; Conditionals 



At its best the structural syllabus provides the learner with a systematic 
description of the generative core of the language - the finite range of 
structures that make it possible to generate an infinite number of novel 
utterances. For this reason the structural syllabus continues to be widely 
used in spite of criticism from advocates of functional, notional or 
use-based descriptions of English (see e.g. Wilkins, 1976 and Widdowson, 
1979). Its strength is also its greatest weakness. The ver y simplicity of 
lan g ua g description entails tha t there are farge areas of 
that it c aririorex plat^ it may fail to_ provide 

the iearner with an unders tailing of th e co mmunicative use of the" 
st £^^ es J^| e 3j ind Wi(J(:tQWS Q ^ * $>74) • Later developments in language 
tea E_H?^Piyhlguisrics Have attempted to remedythis weak ness. ~ 



3 T ransformationaf Generative (TG) grammar 

The structural view of language as a collection of syntagmatic patterns 
held sway until the publication in 1957 of Syntactic Structures by Noam 
Chomsky, Chomsky argued that the structural description was too 
superficial, because it only described the surface structure of the 
language, and thus could not explain relationships of meaning which 
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were quite clearly there, but which were not realised in the surface 
structure. Thus these two sentences : 

John is easy to please. 

John is eager to please. 

would, according to a structural description, indicate the same relation- 
ship between the words in the sentences. But obviously the relationship 
is not the same : in the first sentence John is the receiver of pleasing, while 
in the second he is doing the pleasing. Similarly the identity of meaning 
between an active and passive sentence would not be shown, e.g. 

The City Bank has taken over Acme Holdings. 

Acme Holdings has been taken over by the City Bank. 

Here the relationships of meaning within the two sentences are identical, 
but in a structural description this cannot be shown. Structurally they 
are different and there is no way of indicating the identity of meaning. 

—Chomsky concluded that these problems arose because language was 
being analysed and described in isolation from the human mind which 
produces it. He maintained that, if we want to understand how language- 
works, it cannot be viewed as a phenomenon in itself. It must be viewed 
as ajreflection of human thought patterns. He proposed” that there must 
be two levels of meaning: a deep level, which is concerned with the 
organisation of droughts and a surface level, where these thoughts, are" 
expressed through the syntax of the language. The grammar of a 
language is, therefore, not the surface structures themselves, but the rules 
that enable the language user to generate the surface structures from the 
deep level of meaning. 

Chomsky’s work had an enormous and direct influence on the 
world of Linguistics. His effect on language teaching has been more 
indirect, but no less important. Firstly he re-established the idea that 
language is rule-governed. (We shall consider this aspect in more detail 
under learning theories in chapter 5.) Secondly, he widened the view of 
language to incorporate the relationship between meaning and form. 
This second aspect had a considerable influence on language teaching 
through the next school of thought that we shall describ e. Bu t for ESP 
the most important lesson to be drawn from Chomsky’s work was the 
distinction ^ he made between performance (i.e. the surface structures') 
and competence (i.e. the deepjevel rules). Chomsky’s own definition of 
P^ or mancc competence was narrowly based, being concerned only " 

with s ynt ax. In ESP we need to take a much. broader view, but the basic 
distinction itself is still valid. Put simply, describing what people do with 
the language ..(performance) is important, but .of equal, if not greater 
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importance is discovering the competence that enables them to do it 
(Hutchinson and Waters, 1981). 

A simple way of seeing the distinction between performance and 
competence is in our capacity to understand the meanings of words we 
have never met before. For example, the expression * multangular tower’ 
occurs in a widely used English test. It is a word most people will never 
have seen. But, if you know the prefix ‘multi’ (whether in your own 
language or English), the word ‘angle’ and the basic word formation 
rules of English, it is an easy matter to work out that a ‘ multangular 
tower is a many-sided tower, that is, not a round or a square one (see 
also p. 140). This process of interpretation would not be possible unless 
there were an underlying competence which can operate separately from 
the performance features of the language. 

/ r In the early stages of its development, ESP put most emphasis on 
/ describing the performance needed for communication in the target 
| situation and paid little attention to the competence underlying it. 

\ Indeed, accustomed as we are to seeing language and language learning 
3 in terms of performance, it can be difficult to grasp the importance of 
>. the competence/performance distinction. But it is one of crucial 
importance for ESP and we shall return to it in the ensuing chapters. 

'. As we have argued elsewhere : 
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We need to make a distinction between the performance repertoire of the 
target situation and the competence required to cope with it. The competence, 
providing, as it does, the generative basis for further learning ... is the proper 
concern of ESP.’ (ibid.) 

In the developments we have described so far we have considered 
language solely from the point of view of form. But language does not 
exist for its own sake. It exists because people do things with it: they 
give information; they promise; they threaten; they make excuses; they 
seek information; they classify; they identify; they report. Language, in 
other words, can also be looked at from the point of view of function , 
that is, what people do with it. This is not a new idea. The British 
sociolinguist, J. R. Firth, investigated language in this way in the 1930s. 
But it only became an important movement in Linguistics with the 
development of the concept of ‘communicative competence’. Socjo- 

proposed ..that, competence consists’ not 
a setof yules for. formulating grammatically correct sentences, but 
also a knowledge of ‘ when to speak, wh en' noTl ^wljg^ 

^ithwhom, when, where, 7 ii whatmahner (Hy mes, 1972) Thestudy of 
in use, therefore, should look not just at syntax, but also at the 
other ingredients of communication, such as: non-verbal communica- ; 
tion (gesture, posture, eye contact etc.), the medium and channel of 
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com municatio n, role relationships between the participants, the topic 
and purpose o£xommunicatf6h7 * 

The” ^oncept^of “communicanve competence has had far-reaching 
consequences for ESP. I t led to the next three stages of development 
which we shall consider: language variation and register analysis; 
language as fuh^ohydT^ufs^nal^i'sTTITI- ^ 



4 Language variation and register anaiysis 

Consider these two texts. They are both describing the same job : drilling 
a hole in a metal workpiece on a lathe. Text A is a transcript from a 
video-taped demonstration in using the lathe. Text B is a set of 
instructions taken from a workshop manual. 

TEXT A 

Now I haveto change to the final size drill I require, which is three-quarters of an 
inch diameter, and this is called a morse-taper sleeve. 

A slower speed fora larger drill. 

Nice even feed should give a reasonable finish to the hole. 

Applying coolant periodically. This is mainly for lubrication rather than cooling. 

Almost to depth now. 

Right Withdrawing the drill. 

That's fine. 



TEXT B 



Select required drill. 

Mount drill in tailstock. Use taper sleeves as necessary. 

Set speed and start machine spindle. 

Position tailstock to workpiece. 

Apply firm even pressure to tailstock handwheel to feed drill into workpiece. 
Apply coolant frequently. 

Drill hole to depth. 

Withdraw drill. 

Stop machine. (Hutchinson and Waters, 1981) 



The illocutionary force of these two texts is the same, that is to say they 
are both conveying the same message and they both have the same 
purpose, namely to give instructions in carrying out the particular job. 
But the language of text A differs from that of text B in a number of 
significant ways : 

a) In A the speaker is not giving a direct set of instructions. He is actually 
commenting on what he is doing, but this functions as a set of 
instructions. 
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b) The language is more anecdotal and sporadic. This is because there 
is a visual element to the discourse. The main thrust of the 
communication is carried by what he is doing with the machine 
(Hutchinson, 1978). 

c) In text A there is an interpersonal dimension. The language is, 
therefore, less formal and contains some comments and expressions 
of feeling, for example, ‘That’s fine.’ 

d) The grammar of text B is consistent (e.g. the articles are always 
omitted; the verb form is always the imperative). In text A there is 
less consistency, because it is a free-flowing piece of spoken discourse. 

There are other differences too, but our purpose is not to give a detailed 
analysis. Thejm portant poin t is that, if we view language as part of a 
com mun ic ative wh ole , it is clear that language^use shows considerable 
variety .The whole communicative act is made up of a number - of 
contextually dependent factors. Varying one or more of these factors will 
have knock^h^effects on the other factors. Thus the presence of the 
machine in text A affects what needs to be said in order to convey the 
message. This sentence, ‘and this is called a morse-taper sleeve’ is only 
possible, because the audience can see both the object referred to and 
the speaker’s actions which indicate that it is being referred to. 

varies according to the^context of use and it is this fact 
ffi at e nables us to distinguish, for example, formal from informal, 
written from s poken, self-sufficient language from context-dependent. ^ 
Xfe^ CODCe P t dfJ 5 n §} 1 5 S e var i at ion gave rise to the type of ESP which ", 
was based on register analysis (see above p. 9). IfTanguage varies 
ac S ordl ~tig to context, it was argued, then it should be possible to identify 
the kind of language associated with a specific context, such as an area 
pf knowledge (legal English; social English; medical English; business 
English; scientific English etc.) , or an area of use (technical manuals, 
ac 5 clemic . te ^ business meetings,, advertisements, doctor-patient com- 
munication etc.). Much ESP research was focussed as a result on 
determining the formal characteristics of various registers in order to 
establish a basis for the selection of syllabus items. The work of Ewer 
and Latorre (1969) and Swales (1971) on the language of science was 
particularly significant here. However, register analysis has, as we have 
a lrea dy not ed, ultimately proved to be an insubstantial basis for the ~ 
selection of sylla bus items. As Coffey (1984) says about EST : 

Research and experiment continue, but in general the results have not been 
encouraging. . . In short, register cannot be used as a main basis for selection, 
because there is no significant way in which the language of science differs 
from any other kind of language.’ 

The key phrase here is ‘no significant way’. There are clearly language 
forms that tend to be used more frequently in one context than in 
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another. The classic example of this is the use of the passive in Scientific 
English* But even this may have been overemphasised. Tarone et al. 
(1981) found in their analysis of two Astrophysics journal papers that 
the active accountedTor over 80% of the verbs used. ByLthe important 
point is that even if particular registers favour certain forms, they are 
£ot distinctiv e forms. They arc simply drawn from the common stock 
of the grammar of the Ianguage._Xho.ugh attractiye at first sight, the 
assumption that language variation implies the existence of identifiable 
v arieties o f language "related to specific cont exts o f use has, in effect, 
proved to be unfounded. 



5 F unction al/Notional g ra mma r 




The second major offshoot of work into language as communication 
which has influenced ESP has been the functional/notional concept of 
language description. The terms ‘functional’ and ‘notional’ are easily 
and frequently confused. There is, however, a difference. JPupjcjtipns are- 
concerned with social behaviour and represent the intentiomjof jthe_ 
speaker o r writer, forexampIe,'adv is ing,war n ing, threaten ing, describi ng 
etcjhey can be approximately equated with the communicative acts 5 
that are carried out through language. Notions, on the other hand, reflect 
the way in which the human mind thinks. They are the categories into ~ 
w hich the mind and thereby language divides reality, for example, time, 
frequency duration, gender, number, location, quantity, quality etc. (see ~ 
e.g. Johnson and Morrow, 1981, ppl 1-11). 

The functional view of language began to have an influence on 
language teaching in the 1970s, largely as a result of the Council of 
Europe’s Tefforts'to establish some kind of equivalence in the syllabuses 
f or l earning various languages. Equivalence was difficult to establish on 
formal grbunds, since the formal structures of languages show consider- 
able variation. The student of German, for example, is likely to have 
to spend a large amount of time in learning the gender/case endings of 
articles, nouns and adjectives. The learner of English on the other hand 
will not have this problem, but may need to spend more time on, for 
example, the spelling, the simple/continuous tense distinction or the 
countable/uncountable distinction. These variation? 'in the formal 
features of languages obviously make it difficult to divjtde up the lea rning 
tasks into unit s of e quivalent value across the varu3us languages on the~ 
basis of formal grammar. _On no tio nal or functional grounds, however,*" 
some approximate' -- equivalence can be achieved,” since no tions jand v 
functions represent the categories of human thinking and social be-" 
haviour, which do not (as far as we know) vary across languages? Thus - 
,in the 1970s there was a move from language syllabuses organised on" 
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structural grounds to ones based on functional or notional criteria. The 
most influential of such syllabuses were the Threshold Level {Van Ek, 
*■97 5) Waystage (Van Ek and Alexander, 1977) syllabuses produced 

by the Council of Europe. 

Thejnovetow a rds functi o nally based syllabuses has been particularly 
stro ng in the develop merit of ESP, largely on the pragmatic 'grounds that 
the maj.ority of ESP students have already done a structurally organised" 
syllabus, probably at school. Their needs, therefore, are not to learn the 
basic grammar, but rather to learn how to use the knowledge they 
already have. 

T he attrac tion of t he functional syllabus is that it appears to be based 
on^lapguage Jn use, in contrast to the structural syllabus, which shows ~ 
only ...form. For example, compare this syllabus with the Ewer and 
Latorre syllabus above (p. z 6 ) : 

Asking about travel 
Making travel arrangements 
Ordering a meal 
Asking the way 
Hiring a car 

(from English for Travel by John Eastwood, OUP, 1980) 

(See pp. 85-8 for various types of syllabus.) 

The functional syllabus, however, has its own drawbacks. Jt suffers in 
P^l^ioular from a lack of any kind of systematic conceptual framework,^ 
^. 4 . as such does not help the learners to organise their knowledge of — 
the language. , 

The main problem with the functional syllabus, however, is not the 
syllabus itself, but the fact that it is too often seen as a replacement for 
the older structural syllabus. A more constructive approach to describing 
language in structural or functional terms is to see the two as 
complementary, with each supporting and enriching the other. The 
relationship between the two can be best expressed in the form of this 
simple equation : 

structured- context = function 

l 

7 Brumfit (1981) proposes a similar approach with his ‘snakes and 
/ ladders* syllabus. A core ladder of structures is intertwined with a 
spiralling snake of related functions. An example of this kind of syllabus 
can be seen in more recent ESP materials (see figure 6 ) . 
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Contents 



Unit One 

Business content: 
Structures: 



Functions: 

Leas: 



A visitor to BOS 

Organisation chart 
The verb to be 
Possessive pronouns 
Genitive (’s) 

Question words: What? Where? Who? 

Introductions: greetings; giving personal information: 

registering at a hotel 

Jobs, countries, nationalities, titles 



Page 1 



Unit Two 

Business content : 
Structures: 



Function: 

Lexis: 



A newcomer Page 9 

Telephone conversations; business letter format 
Demonstrative pronouns: this/that/ these/ those 
There is/ there are 

Prepositions: on. in, abooe. below, under, between, next to. 
to the left/ right of. on the right/ left 
Question words: How many? 

Describing location 

Office furniture and equipment, stationery, cardinal numbers, 
business letter teminology 



Unit Three 

Business content 
Structures: 



Functions: 

Lexis: 



The BOS building Page 18 

A memorandum: telephone conversations: company names 

Present progressive tense 

Imperatives 

Prepositions ( continued ) 

Question word: Which? 

Discussing activities; giving directions: giving commands 
Ordinal numbers, parts of a building, some office activities 



{from We Mean Business by Susan Norman, Longman, T982) 

Figure 6 : A structural [ functional syllabus 



6 Discourse ( R hetoric al) analysis 

This next development has also had a profound effect on ESP. Till this 
point language had been viewed in terms of the sentence. Now the 
emphasis-moved to looking at how meaning is generated between 
sentences. This was a logical development of the functional/notional 
view of language which had shown that there is more to meaning than 
just the words in the sentence. The context of the sentence is also 
important in creating die meaning. 

If we take this simple sentence: ‘It is raining’ and we put it into three 
different dialogues, we can see how the meaning changes. 

Can I go out to play ? 

It’s raining. 

Have you cut the grass yet ? 

It’s raining. 
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I think I’ll go out for a walk. 

It’s raining. 

In each case the propositional meaning (statement) of the sentence is the 
same. The notions in it are also the same (present time, neuter). But the 
sentence is fulfilling three different communicative purposes. 

In the first dialogue a parent could be talking to a child. The child 
is asking permission to go out. The parent’s reply of ‘ It is raining ’ acts 
as a refusal of the request. The second dialogue might be a husband/ wife 
dialogue. It is raining’ now functions as a reason or an excuse. In the 
third dialogue it takes on yet another function, and this time is probably 
acting as advice or a mild warning and might take place between friends. 

The meaning of this same sentence changes with the different 
contexts. This change is brought about by two factors. The first factor, 
as we have seen, is the sociolinguistic context: who is speaking to whom 
and why. The^meaning changes according to the relationship between 
the participants in the dialogue and according to their reason fojr 
sp eak ing. Bu t there is another factor which influences the meaning — the_ 
relative positions of the utterances within the discourse. , An utterance 
ac 9H^ r ? s ni ^ anin g by virtue of what utterances it precedes or follows. 

We might call this the discoursal meaning. 

For example, if we take the third dialogue above and turn the two 
utterances round, we get : 

It’s raining. 

I think I’ll go out for a walk. 

By doing so, we have first of all removed the idea of advice or warning. 
We have also completely changed the logical meaning of the dialogue. 

In the first example the underlying meaning is that rain provides a reason 
against going for a walk, whereas in the reversed example rain is a reason 
in favour of going out for a walk. Thus the relative positions of the 
utterances within the discourse affect the meaning of the discourse. 

As we noted in chapter z, discourse analysis has been closely 
associated with ESP, particularly through the influence of Henry 
Widdowson and the Washington School -of American linguists. We can 
identify two key ways in which the results of studies into the nature of 
discourse have been used in ESP teaching materials : 

a) Learners are made aware of the stages in certain set-piece transactions 
associated with particular specialist fields. One of the most influential 
projects of this kind has been the analysis of doctor-patient com- 
munication by Candlin, Bruton and Leather (197 6). A similar 
approach can be seen in the following example (see figure 7). 

b) The second use of discourse analysis in ESP has been through 
materials which aim to explain how meaning is created by the relative 
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2 The form of a consultation 



Objective: To examine the sequence of a consultation. 

The form of a consultation 

The conversation between Mr Watson and Mr Finbury, like most 

consultations in a bank, was of the following form. 

1 Establishing contact. The manager or assistant manager first 
establishes contact with his customer, greeting him and putting him 
at his ease. This is done politely, but with neither effusiveness or 
familiarity. 

2 Finding out what the person wants. It’s necessary to find out what the 
client wants. 

3 Giving information. Information is given concisely, vividly and 
clearly. Moreover, it is adapted to the listener’s viewpoint. 

4 Arguing the point. The client is persuaded to do something. 

5 Taking down details in writing. Very often it will be necessary to fill 
in a form or take notes. 

6 Conclusion and thanks. The manager reaffirms his readiness to help. 



Look at the text of the dialogue on pp. 4-6, and mark where each section 
begins and ends. 





(from English for International Banking by Ferguson and O’Reilly, Evans, 1979) 
Figure 7 : Discourse analysis in ESP 

positions of the sentences in a written text. This hnc become the _ 
central feature of a large number of ESP textbooks aimed at 

wTsem . are.com^^ 

order to produce a particu lar mea ning (Allen and Widdowson" 1974). 
This approa ch h as led, in particular^.to. the text-diagFamming type- 
of exercise found ir^ n^an^c-ESP -materials. The ultimate aim of such 
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an approach is to m ake the l earners into more efficient readers, by 
making them aw are of the underlying structure of a^xTan3jtKe'Way~~ 
hrwKich langua ge h as been organised to cr eate thiTstructufeTThe 
foflowmg extract from Reading and ThinkingmRngl tsBTExploring 
Functions is an example of the text-diagramming type of exercise. 

Unit 6 generalizing and exemplifying 



b uses of natural materials 
c uses of man-made materials 
d the advantages of natural materials. 



meet ~ satisfy 



material which meets the 
specifications: 
a £50 
b £20 

c £15 *- choice 



The two dominant factors which determine the 
use of a material are its cost and its physical and 
chemical properties." The specdficaions of the 
designers have to be matched against what is 
known about a material’s strength, how easily it 
conducts electricity, how quickly it corrodes, 
etc.** But the material chosen for a given appli- 
cation is the one which most cheaply meets the 
specifications of the designers. 1-1 Even when 
special materials have to be developed to meet a 
particular specification, the costs of production 
have to be carefully controlled. 



u 

What does the use of a 
material depend on? 



12 

The material’s strength, 
etc. are examples of 



« 

Which material is chosen? 



9 Complete the following table to summarize 
the paragraph. 




{from Reading and Thinking: Exploring Functions, OUP, 1979) 

Figure 8: Text-diagramming 
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Even before Reading and Thinking was published, the approach had 
come under attack on the grounds that it misrepresents the real nature^ 
of discourse. Ithas been suggested (see, in particular, Coulthard (1977) ! 
pp. 147—53) th at ~tHF ~apj>roach does for discourse what structural i 
lin guistic s did for sen tence gramrn^ wo rds7 it establishes. j. 

patterns, but does not account for h ow thes e patterns create meaning. 

It has~produced,Tn efFe^, 'a^sort of discourse structWahsmTircan also 
be argued that it falls into the very same trap that Allen and Widdowson 
(1974) claimed to be trying to remedy.. If getting learners to learn 
structural sentence patterns does not enable the learner to use those 
patterns in communication, is it any more likely that making learners 
aware of the patterns in discourse will enable them to use those discourse 
patterns in communication? Are not descriptions of language use being 
taken for descriptions of language learning ? We shall return to this 
theme in the following chapters, when we consider the fields of learning 
and needs. 



Conclusion 

We have looked in this chapter at the ways in which language can be, 
and has been, described. There are three lessons to be learnt from this 
survey and they must be borne in mind when we draw conclusions 
regarding their relevance to ESP course design : 

;■ '&) There is no single source from which a language course can, or 
" ' should, derive its linguistic input. The various developments which 
we have described are not separate entities. Each stage has reacted 
to, and drawn inspiration from, those preceding it. A functional 
description does not imply that a structural description is wrong, 
simply that it is not sufficient as an explanation of what language is 
like. The ESPteacherneeds to recognise that the various approaches 
are different ways of looking at the same thing . All communic ation 
_ha$ a structural level, a functional level and a discoursal levei.~TKe jr 
are not mutuall Wexclusfve., but complementary, and each may have 
Tts plade In the ESP cour se. 

b) T 5 ejcTribing a language^ for th e purposes of lin guistic analysis does no .t 
n ecessanl^arry^ ny'rmphcatio ns for langu age learning. The purposes 
dhthelinguist and ot the language teacheFare not The same. Stem 
(1983) sounds a note of caution, which ESP practitioners would do 
well to heed : 



‘Whether techniques of linguistic analysis — however well they may lend 
themselves to linguistic research - are equally applicable to language 
teaching is of course open to question.’ ' 
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^Describing a language is not the same as describing what enables 
r someone to use or learn a language. We must make a distinction 
between what a person does (performance) and what enables them 
to do it (competence). Similarly we must not confuse how people use 
a language with how people learn it. 

The importance of these points can only be fully appreciated when we 
consider the psychological processes that lie behind language use and 
language learning. In the next chapter we shall consider this dimension 
for ESP” 8 devdopments in learnin S theories and their implications 



Tasks) T ■ 












i Do you think that classical and structural descriptions still have a 
value in ESP? Why? 



2 )What do you think is the importance of the concept of communicative 
w competence in ESP ? 



3 Continue the analysis of texts A and B on p. 29. What further 
differences can you see ? Account for the differences. 

4 Look at the dialogues on pp. 33—4. What knowledge enables us to 
interpret them ? How are we able to imagine a context for them ? 

5 Look at the extract from Reading and Thinking (p. 36) . 

a) What are the exercises trying to teach ? 

b) What sort of learners do you think would benefit from this 
material ? 

U 6 J^ T hat t ^ e mterest$ linguistic research and language 

teaching differ? 
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Give a man a fish and you feed him for a day. 

Teach a man how to fish and you feed him for a lifetime. 

(Chinese proverb) 



The starting point for all language teaching should be an understanding 
of how people learn. But it is too often the case that Teaming’ factors 
are the last to be considered. ESP has been particularly guilty in this 
regard. As we saw in the previous chapter, the overwhelming weight of 
emphasis in ESP research and materials has been on language analysis. 
Learn ing facto rs, if c onsi dered at all, are, incorporated only after the 
language base has been analysed and systematised (see Munby, 
i^7ffp7zi7}. We have, in effect, been more concerned with arriving than 
with the journey. 

Ye t, l anguage can only be properly understood as a reflection of 
human thought processes. Language learning is conditioned by the way 
in which the mind observes, organises and stores information. In other 
words, the key to successful language learning and teaching Iies_not in 
the analysis of the nature of language but in understanding the structure 
~'and processes of the mind. Un f ortun a tely ,~we still know too little about 
how people learn. Nevertheless, if we wish to improve the techniques, 
methods and content of language teaching, we must try and base what 
we do in the classroom on sound principles of learning. 

Developments in learning theory have followed a similar pattern to 
those in language descriptions, and each has had some effect on the 
other. But, if we are to see the importance of each for language 
teaching, it is best to consider the theories relating to language and 
learning separately. As with language descriptions, we shall describe 
the main developments in theories of how learners learn and relate each 
to the needs of the ESP learner and teacher. 

Until the twentieth century there was no coherent theory of learning 
available to the language teacher. Certainly there were empirical’ 
observations, such as Comenius’ studies made in the sixteenth century 
and the precepts of the Direct Method at the end of the nineteenth 
century (seee.g. Stem, 1983). But no coherent theory of learning emerged 
until psychology had been established as a respectable subject of 
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scientific enquiry in the early twentieth century. We can identify five 
main stages of development since then, which are of relevance to the 
modern language teacher (see Littlewood, 1984? for an excellent survey 
of theories of learning). 



1 Behaviourism : learning as habit formation 

The first coherent theory of learning was the behaviourist theory based 
mainly on the work of Pavlov in the Soviet Union and of Skinner in the 
United States. This si mple but powerful theory said that learning is a 
mecha nical process of habit^formation arid proceeds by means of "the 

frequ ent rein forcement qfa._sum^iiis*r«ponse sequence; - 

The simplicity and directness of this theoryliaa arTenormous impact 
on learning psychology and on language teaching. It prov ided the 
t heoretical und e rpinning o f the widely used Audiolingual Method of the 
*95 ° s an d 1960s. This method, which will be familiar to many language - 
teachers, laid down a set of guiding methodological principles, based 
firstly on the behaviourist stimulus-response concept and secondly on 
an assumption that second language learning should reflect and imitate 
the perceived processes of mother tongue learning. Some of these 
precepts were: 

/'Never translate. 

New language should always be dealt with in the sequence: hear, speak, 
read, write. 

- Frequent repetition is essential to effective learning. 

N^flerrors must be immediately corrected. 

The basic exercise technique of a behaviourist methodology is pattern 
practice, particularly in the form of language laboratory drills. Such drills 
are still widely used in ESP, as we can see in these two examples from 
textbooks for scientific English and business English : 

drill 2 

The liquid was heated. When the temperature 
reached tOCTC, the heating was stopped. 

The liquid was heated until the temperature 
reached 100'C. 

The material was stretched. When it was 50 cm 
long, the stretching was stopped. 

The material was stretched until it was 5Gcm long. 

(from Basic English for Science by Peter Donovan, OUP, 1978) 
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0 D2 Drill 


1. 


consultant 


2. 


the NDA 


Who’s Dr Walker? 


3. 


EAU 


She’s a consultant, isn’t she? 


4. 


power stations 


5. 


German 


Who does Manuel Silva work for? 


6. 


silicon 


He works for the NDA, doesn’t he? 


7. 


guaranteed market 




8, 


one watt 



(from Bid for Bower by A. Fitzpatrick and C. St J. Yates, BBC, 1983) 
Figure 9 : ESP language drills 

Modern ESP books have also looked for more interesting ways of 
handling pattern practice and a number of useful variations on the basic 
idea have been developed. In particular, authors have tried to provide 
a meaningful context for the drills, as this example from an American 
ESP course shows : 



EXERCISE 2 • DIFFERENT WAYS TO GIVE YOUR QUALIFICATIONS 

A. There are several different ways to give your qualifications. 

Read the examples. Then practice what an applicant might say for each job. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 



CASHIER— 1 vr. oxp. 8-5 
P.M. dally. Good. sal. 
621-3000 



MECHANIC— 5 yrs. oxp. 
CallA.M. 331 -6000 oxt 12~ 



TYPIST— min. 2 yra. exp. 
55 wpm. Write this paper 
Ad 3160 



APARTMENT MANAGER 
1 yr. oxp. proi. 165 Brown 
St., 'Omaha. 



BOOKKEEPER— Some 
oxp. pref. Call 361-6201 




RECEPTIONIST - 1 yr. 
oxp. lull time. Call Bill 
B5V3280. 



WELDER— min. 2 yrs. 



req. Good benefits 



xf. 

yf 3 JJjLOAA 



(from IPs Up to You by J. Dresner, K. Beck, C. Morgano and L. Custer, 

Longman Inc., 1980) 

Figure 10 : A language drill : variation on a theme 
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Partem practice exercises still have a useful role to play in language 
teaching {see chapter io), but only as one part of the whole learning 
process. Under the Audiolingual Method they constituted almost the 
entire methodology. Su bse quent developments have, as we shall jsee, 
s hown th at horning is much more complex than just imitative habit 
formation. Bu t this doe s not necessarily mean th^lh^ls^dTplacelfbf 
pattern pract ice in a modem methodology (see e:g." Stevick, - 1982.) .'The'' 
mistake is to see it asthe only kind of activity required. 

" w .... 7- ....... i ~ - |C. 

_ '-*&£** * 3 -i*. S’ a \ 

d. Mentahsm : thinking as rule-governed activity 

There was considerable empirical evidence among language teachers 
that the Audiolingual Method and its behaviourist principles did not 
deliver the results promised. For apparently perverse reasons, language 
learners would not conform to the behaviourist stereotype: they insisted 
on translating things, asked for rules of grammar, found repeating things 
to a tape recorder boring, and somehow failed to learn something no 
matter how often they repeated it (see Allwright, 1984 a). Such evidence 
from the classrooms, however, did little to diminish the influence of the 
theory — a sad example of human mistrust of intuition and experience 
in favour of theory ! 

The_first.^uccessful assault on the behaviourist theory came from 
'Qhomsky (1964)^ He tackled behaviourism on the question of how the 
mind was able to transfer what was learnt in one stimulus-response 
sequence to other novel situations. There was a vague concept of 
generalisation in behaviourist theory, but this was always skated over 
and never properly explained. Chomsky dismissed the generalisation 
idea as unworkable, because it simply could not explain how from a 
finite range of experience, the human mind was able to cope with an 
infinite range of possible situations. His conclusion was thatjtkinking 
SP5F rute-governed : a finite, and fairly small, set of rules enables the 
55H1—TP deal with the potentially infinite range of experiences it may 
encounter. - - 

Hav ing established thinking as rule-governed behaviour, it is one 
short step to the conclusion that learning consists riot of forming habits 
of acquiring rules — a process in which individual experiences are 
.wrind to formulate a hypothesis. This hypothesis is then 
tested and modified by subsequent experience. The mind, in other 
WQr< ^ s ? ^^es not just respond to a stimulus, it uses the individual stimtilr 
to fi riH^cKe underlying pattern or system. It can therTuse this 
knowledge of the system in a novel situation to predict what is likely 
* 9 ,. 5 ?PP^b vv ^ iat * s appropriateresponse or whatever. ’ u 

The mentali st view of the mind as^a rule-seeker led naturally to the 
next important stage - the cognitive theory of learning. 
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Theories of {.earning 

3 Cognitive code: learners as thinking beings 



Whereas the behaviourist theory of learning portrayed the learner as a 
passive receiver of information, the cognitive view takes the learner to 
be an active processor of information (see e.g. Ausubel et ai, 1978). 
Learning and using a rule requk'e learners to think, that is, to apply their 
mental powers in order to distil a workable generative rule from the mass 
of data presented, and then to analyse the situations where the 
application of the rule would be useful or appropriate. Learning, then, 
is a process i n wh ich th ejea mer activ ely tries to make sense of data, 
, and learnin g can be said to have t aken _pj.ace_when the learner has 
manage 3 T 6 ~ impos^ pattern 

on the data . This may sou nd co m plex, jjut in simple terms what it means" 
isjhat we learn by thinking about and t rying to make sense of what we" 

see, feeland hear. 

The basic teaching technique associated with a cognitive theory of 
language learning is the problem-solving task. In ESP such exercises have 
often been modelled on activities associated with the learners’ subject 
specialism. The following from the Nucleus series is a representative 
example : 



9. Now read this passage: 

The factors affecting the rate of heat transfer through the skin also 
determine the rate of diffusion of gases through the walls of the cells, 
tissues and organs of plants and animals. For example, oxygen and 
carbon dioxide are absorbed through the walls of various organs. 
The greater the surface area of these organs in relation to their 
volume, the more of the surface will be exposed to the gas, and hence 
the faster the rate of diffusion. 

The following examples illustrate the effects of the surface area/volume ratio 
on heat transfer and diffusion. Explain them by answering the questions: 

a) Cold-blooded animals depend on the .warmth of the sun to make 
their muscles work. The wings of butterflies and the tails of 
reptiles serve to absorb warmth. Why is this? 




b) The smallest humming-bird weighs less than 2 grams. Why are 
humming-birds only found in hot countries? 
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c) In hot weather, hippopotamuses and water buffaloes spend a lot 
of time in the water. Why do they have to do this? 




in warm weather? 




e) Why are aquatic warm-blooaed animals in northern and southern 
seas very large? (whales, seals, dolphins) 




f) Why do babies suffer more from the cold than adults? 

g) Why are leaves broad and flat? 

h) Why are human lungs shaped like this? 




i) Why don’t micro-organisms need special organs for the absorp- 
tion of oxygen? 

(from Nucleus: Biology, D. Adamson and M. Bates, Longman, 1976) 
Figure 11 : Problem-solving activities 

More recently, the cognitive view of learning has had a significant impact 
on ESP through the development of courses to teach reading strategies. 
A number of ESP P- 13 ) ha ve concentrated on making 

students aware of their reading strategies so that they can consciously 
apply them to understanding texts in a foreign language (see “~e:g? 
Alderson, 1980 and Scott, 1981). The following examples were produced 
for the University of Malaya ESP Project: 



Activity A Do you need a dictionary? (1) 

(35 minutes) — * 

Specific Aim To give students practice in deciding whether or not to use a dictionary 
in the context of reading a text for particular purposes. 

1 The format for this activity has been chosen for the following reasons: 

(a) to make reading purposeful; 

(b) to highlight the issue of relevance; 
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(c) to allow for individual variations in language proficiency 
different words are unknown to different students; 
students vary in their ability to use contextual clues, etc. 

2 The student should therefore emerge from this lesson with a 

knowledge not of what words he needs to look up but of what issues 
he needs to bear in mind in deciding whether or not he should look 
up a word in a dictionary: 

fa) Is the meaning of the unknown word relevant to my needs? 

(b) If it is relevant, is it necessary, Ie can I get the same information 
from other words in the text? 

(c) Is a generic meaning enough or do l need the precise meaning of 
the word, ie how much guessing can I get away with? 

(d) How can I arrive at the meaning of the word without having to 
look it up in a dictionary? 

Make sure you keep all these points in mind as you handle the lesson. 

The Major Processes of an Economic System 

Four major processes cover the activities of people in any economic system: 
the primary raw material industries, manufacturing, distribution, and the 
service industries. First there is the process that provides the raw materials 
needed in a modern economy: the minerals and fuels; the grains and other 
vegetable and animal food products; wool, cotton, flax, and other fibres; 
lumber; stone, sand and clay; leather, hides, and skin and like commodities. 
This is the work of enterprises engaged in agriculture, mining, lumbering, 
hunting, and fishing — often called the extractive, or primary industries. 

Is a fibre a kind of raw material? 

Is silk a kind of fibre? 

1$ lumber another name for fibre? 

Is lumbering an extractive industry? 

Is cutting down trees an extractive industry? 



Choose the appropriate reference 



Here is a bibliography on polymerization. 

Decide which of the publications in the list are likely to give you (a) a brief 
introduction to the subject; (b) an account of current developments in the 
field; (c) an historical perspective on the subject; (d) the opinions of several 
writers on the subject. Note down your answers. 

Biitmeyer, F. W. Textbook of Polymer Science. New York: John Willey 
and Sons, 1962. 

The Condensed Chemical Dictionary. »» - > • 



(a) 

(b) 
<0 

(d) 

(e) 

Activity D 
® © 

1 

2 







L 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

International Encyclopaedia of Science. 

Lappert. M. F., and Leigh. G. J., ed.. Developments in Inorganic 
Polymer Chemistry. New York: American Elsevier Publishing Co 
1962. ' 

Mandelkern, Leo. An Introduction to Macromolecules. New York: 
Springer-Verlag, 1972. 

Mark, H. F. "The Nature of Polymeric Materials." Scientific American, 
September 1 967, p. 149. 

Morton, Maurice. "Polymers Ten Years Later." Chemistry, October 
1974, pp. 11-14. 

Slabaugh, H. W., and Parsons, T. D. General Chemistry. New York: 
Wiley and Sons Inc., 1971. 

StiHe, J. K. Introduction to Polymer Chemistry. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1962. 

Wasserman, Leonard G. Chemistry: Basic Concepts and Contemporary 
Applications. Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishing Company Inc. 



(from ELT Documents 107: The University of Malaya English for 
Special Purposes project ( UMESPP , British Council, 1980). 

Figure iz: Reading strategies tasks 



The cognitive code view of learning seems to answer many of the 
theoretical and practical problems raised by behaviourism. It treats the 
as thinking beings and puts them firmly at the centre of the 
earning process, by stressing that learning will only take place when the 
matter to bel< ^ rnt 1S meaningful to the learners. But in itself a cognitive 
view is not sufficient. To complete the picture we need an affective view 



Vi ;o_ Y'iC>.3 ..i- 
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Jr he 5 f ?- e -P--. vre f actor : learners as emotional beings 



People think, but they also have feelings. It is one of the paradoxes c 
human nature that, although we are all aware of our feelings and thei 
effects on our actions, we invariably seek answers to our problems i 
rational terms. It is as if we believed that human beings always act i 
a logical and sensible manner. This attitude affects the way we se 
learners - more like machines to be programmed (‘I’ve taught them th 
past tense They must know it.’) than people with likes and dislikes 
tears, weaknesses and prejudices. But learners are people. Even ESI 
] r\ ers are Pf°P Ie - The y may fie learning about machines and systems 
but they still learn as human beings. Learning, particularly the learn in 
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Jaucmship between the cognitive and emotional aspects of 
ig is, therefore, one of vital importance to the success or otherwise 
anguage learning experience. This brings us to a matter which has 
1 one °f the most important elements in the development of 

The most influe ntial study o f motivation in language learning has been 
/ardn errand La mber t s (i^y^J study of bilingualism in French speaking 
^anadaTThey'Tdehtified twoTorms of motivation : instrumental and 
integrative. 

a ) Instru mental m otivation is the refle ction of an external need. The 
learners are not learning a language Because the^^ 
this does not imply that they do not want to), but rather because they 
need to. T he need may derive from varying sources: the need to sell 
things to speakers of the language; the need to pass an examination 
in the language; the need to read texts in the language for work or 
study. The need may vary, but the important factor is that the 
motivation is an external one. 



b) Integrative motivation, on the other hand, derives from a desire on 
the part of the learners to be members of the speech community that 
uses a particular language. Iris an jnternally generated want rather 
than an externally imposed need. 

Gardner and Lambert’s conclusion was that both forms of motivation 



are probably, present in_all learners but each exercises a.varying influence, 
depending on age, ex perie nce and changing occup ation al or social needs'. 

Motivation, it appears, is a complex and highly individual matter 
There can be no simple answers to the question: ‘What motivates my 
students ? ’ Unfortunately the ESP world, while recognising the need to" 
ask this question, has apparently assumed that there is a simple answer : 
rele vance to target needs. In practice this has been interpreted as 
meaning MedicaTtexts for the student of Medicine, Engineering English 
for the Engineer and so on. But, as we shall see when we deal with needs 
analysis, there is more to motivation than simple relevance to perceived 
needs.Tor tEe present,' suffice it to say that, if your students are not fired 
enthm jasiEidzo fle obvious rele^^cedfd b eir ES^matmals , 

~Iat tKeyare 

may~stfll f enjoyraentTTun, 

' creativity an3Ta^nse of ach ieve ment. ESP, as mucH’ w Ts'Tny‘‘gtJOd 
teaching, needs to be intrinsically motivating. It should satisfy their 
^n eeds as lear ners as well as their needs as pot entiaTtarg et^ users of the 
^ kng ^^rin^thefTvorHsTTKey'sfeuld^H^ajSfaction from^EFacHTal 
V, T ex P er ^ ence °f learning., not dust f rom tE^ using 

* ' vvhairthey haveTearnt. * — 
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Figure 13 : A positive learning cycle 
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5 Learning and acquisition 

Much debate has recently centred around the distinction made by 
Ste p hen K rashen (15181 ) between learning and acquisition. Learning is 
seen as a conscious process, while acquisition proceeds unconsciously. 
We have not in this section paid much attention to this distinction, using 
the two terms interchangeably. This reflects our view that for the second 
language learner both processes are likely to play a useful part and that 
a good ESP course will try to exploit both (see chapter 10). 

6 _A model for learning, ' cad 

i 1 ^ 

In the light of the ideas we have discussed we will now present a model 
of the learning process, which will provide a practical source of reference 
for the ESP teacher and course designer. 

First, picture the mind as a network of connections, rather like a road 
map (see figure 14). The individual houses, towns and villages represent 
items or bundles of knowledge. These various settlements, however, are 
only useful if they are connected to the main network by roads*. The 
mind of the learner is like a development agency. It wants to Bfmg the 
settlements into the network and so develop their potential. To achieve 
this, communication links must be established. But as with any com- 
munications network, links can only be established from existing links. 
In figure 14, for example, town X is unlikely to be connected into the 
network, unless towns Y and Z are already connected. The towns and 
villages in K can’t be connected until some way is found of bridging 
the river. But, of course, once the river is bridged, it will open up a whole 
new area. The same applies to the settlements beyond the mountains. 
There is no limit to the number of links possible. Indeed the more links 
a place already has the more it is likely to attract. (See figure 14.) 

Why have we pictured the mind as operating like this? 

§ a) , Individual items of knowledge, like, the towns, have little significance 
^ on their own. They only acquire meaning and use when they are 
connected into the netwo rk of existing knowledge. 

£b) It is the existing network that makes it possible to construct new 
w connections. So in the act of acquiring new knowledge it is the 
learner’s existing knowledge that makes it possible to learn new 
items. 

(cj, Items of knowledge are not of equal significance. Some items are 
harder to acquire, but may open up wide possibilities for further 
learning. Like a bridge across a river or a tunnel through a mountain, 
learning a generative rule may take time, but once it is there, it greatly 
increases the potential for further learning. This is why so often 
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learning appears to progress in leaps and bounds. For a lo ng time 
i t might appear that l ittle progress is being made ; then suddenly the 
lcayner^ makes an enormous lea p to a hi gherTeveTof competence 
Think of these leaps as the crossing of rivers, mountains and other 
'v major obstacles. 

i d); Roads and railways are not built haphazardly. They require planning. 
The roadbuilder has to recognise where problems lie and work out 
strategies for solving those problems. In the same way the learner will 
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make better progress by developing strategies for solving the learning 
problems that will arise. 

A co mmumcatio n n etwo rk is a s ystem. If the roadbuilder can see the 
whole system, the planning and construction of the roads will be a 
lot easier. Language is a system, too. If the learner sees it as just a 
haphazard set of arbitrary and capricious obstacles, learning will be 
difficult, if not impossible. 

j f)j Last, but by no means least, before anyone builds a road, crosses a 
^ river or climbs a mountain, they must have some kind of motivation 
to do so. If they could not care less what is beyond the mountains, 
dislike the people who come from there or are simply afraid of 
travelling, the chances of communication links being established are 
minimal. First of all, there must be a need to establish the links. In 
ESP, this need is usually taken for granted. J 5 u t, as anyone who has 
s et out on a lon g and possibl y difficu lt journey will know, a need is 
^ not enou gh. You can, always _find .an excuse for not going. The 
' traveller must also want to make the journey. An d t he traveller who" 
j can actua lly enjoy the challeng es and the exp eriences of the journey, 

| ,_is m ore li kely to want to repeat the activity. So, with learning, a heed 
to acquire knowledge is a necessary factor, but of equal, if not greater 
importance, is the need to actually enjoy the process of acquisition. 




Conclusion 

In this chapter we have given a brief summary of the most important 
developments in approaches to learning and considered their relevance 

jo ESP. In conclusion we should like to make two points : - 

aj We still do not know very much about learning. It is important, 
therefore, not to base any approach too narrowly on one theory. As 
with language descriptions, it is wise to take an eclectic approach, 
taking what is useful from each Theory and trusting also in the 
evidence of your own experience as a teacher. It is probable that there' 
are cognitive, affective and behaviourist aspects to learning, and each 
can be a resource to the ESP practitioner. For example, you may 
choose a behaviourist approach to the teaching of pronunciation, a 
cognitive approach to the teaching of grammar and use affective 
- criteria in selecting your texts. 

; > Theories of learning and language descriptions are not causally 
linked. As Corder (1973) says: 

‘There is no logical connection between a particular psychological theory of how 
grammar is learned and any particular theory of language structure... there is, 
however, an undoubted historical connection between them.’ 



\ m s,i .. 
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Thus a behaviourist theory of learning does not have to accompany a 
structural view of language. Nor is there any causal link between a 
functional view of language and a cognitive learning theory. Indeed, it 
might be argued that structuralism with its emphasis on a finite set of 
rules lends itself more naturally to a cognitive approach, which stresses 
the importance of rules. A functional description, on the other hand, 
lacks a systematic grammar, so might be thought to fit better with a 
behaviourist view of learning (Hutchinson, 1984). I n practice, the 
implication is that both language description and learning theory should 
be selected in accordance with Sweet’s elegant principle of ‘whether or 
not the learning of the language will be facilitated thereby’ (quoted in 
Corder, 1973). 

Having now considered the two main theoretical bases of course design, 
we shall look in the next chapter at the practical aspect that is often 
characterised as the distinguishing feature of ESP - needs analysis. 



Tasks 

1 Look at the rules of a behaviourist methodology on p. 40. In what 
ways do they conflict with the cognitive/affective views of learning ? 

2 What value do you think structural pattern drills have ? 

3 What is the importance to language teaching of the view of language 
behaviour as rule-governed activity ? 

4 Try to do the reading strategies tasks in figure iz. 

a) What strategies did you use to get your answers ? 

b) How did you feel about the experience? Did you find it satisfying 
or frustrating? 

5 One of the tasks in figure 12 comes from a ‘general ’ component; the 
other is from a Science component. 

a) Which do you think is which ? Why ? 

b) Do you see any significant differences between them ? 

6 'Consider the motivation of your own students. Does it resemble 
^ integrative or instrumental motivation ? 

7 What practical implications does the model of learning on p. 49 have 
for ESP materials and methodology? Make a set of precepts for a 
learning-centred methodology, like those for the behaviourist 
methodology. 




6 Meeds analysis 



From each according to his abilities, to each according to his 
needs. 



(Karl Marx) 



We have defined ESP as an approach to course design which starts with 
the question ‘Why do these learners need to learn English ?’ But it could 
be argued that this should be the starting question to any course, General 
or ESP. All courses are based on a perceived need of some sort. 
Otherwise why would English find its way on to a school or college 
timetable: someone at some time must have decided there was a need 
for it. What then, in the terms of our definition, is the difference between 
ESP and General English ? 

The answer to this very reasonable question is ‘in theory nothing, in 
practice a great deal’. It is often argued that the needs of the General 
English learner, for example the schoolchild, are not specifiable. This, 
is an assum ption tha t owes m ore to institutional inertia and the weight 
of tradition^ than to any r ealit y, but itjsji powerful force nevertheless. 
In fact, this is the weakest of all arguments, because it is always possible 
to sp'ecifytieeds, even if ftjs ; onlyjthe heedjto ' p^s 'the exam at the end 
of the school year .'There is always an identifiable need of some sort. " 

What distinguishes E$P _£imn^GenerahErngl^ish"rs rcatr^^exrstr'rreR of 
a needas such buTrather an awareness oTthe need. If learners’ sponsors 

. - 7 * »'] ' " 1 — * 1 I— *^M*^^"* yt^^t^**** ** ’*' ^ ~* -- 7 .1 '*■ 

anateachers know why the learners need English, that awareness will 
have an mfluence on what will be acceptable as reasonable content fn 
the language course and, on the positive side, what potential can be 
exploited.^ Thus, although it might appear on the surface that the ESP 
course is characterised by its content (Science, Medicine, Commerce, 
Tourism etc.), this is, in fact, only a secondary consequence of the 
primary matter of being, able to readily specify why the learners n eed 
English . Put briefly, it is not so much the nature of the need which 
distinguishes the ESP from the General course but rather the awareness 
of a need. ^ 

This being said, we would still maintain that any course should be 
based on an analysis of learner need. This is one way in which ESP 
procedures can have a useful effect on General English and indicates once 
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more the need for a common approach. The answers to the analysis will 
probably be different, but the questions that need to be asked are the 
same. Nevertheless, for the time being, the tradition persists in General 
hnglish that learner needs can’t be specified and as a result no attempt 
is usually made to discover learners’ true needs. Thus if we had to state 
m practical terms the irreducible minimum of an ESP approach to 
course design, it would be needs analysis, .since it is the awareness of a 

in chapters 4 and 5 we looked at some of the questions that should 
be asked about the nature of language and the teaching/learning process 
in general In this chapter we shall look at the more specific matter of 
needs analysis. We shall be seeking answers to two questions. Firstly, 

r we , mean b X ‘needs’? Secondly, what kind of information* 
should a~needs"ahaly sis tell us ? - — *• 

Probably, the most tho rough and widely known work on needs 
analysis is John Munby’s Communicative Syllabus Design (1978). 
Munby presents a highly detailed set of procedures for discovering target 
situation needs. He calls this set of procedures the Communication 
Needs Processor <£»>. The CNP consists of a range of questions about 
- — ^y^B^nnicatiOT van ([topic, participants, medium etc.) which 

Earners U$ed the tar g et la nguage ' heeds of’any group of 



The work marked a watershed in the development of ESP. With the 
development of the CNP it seemed as if ESP had come of age. The 
machinery for identifying the needs of any group of learners had been 
provided: all the course designer had to do was to operate it. However, 
Communicative Syllabus Design proved to be a watershed in quite 
another way. By taking the analysis of target needs ^o its logical 
conclusion, it showed the ultimate sterility of a language-centred 
approach to needs analysis. It illustrated, in effect, not how much could 
be learnt from a ‘scientific’ needs analysis, but rather how little. Why 
was this so? i 

< J? e j nswer lies in the first of our questions about needs analysis: 
what do we mean by needs ? ’ In the language-centred approach, the 
answer to this question would be ‘the ability to comprehend and/or 
produce the linguistic features of the target situation’, for example the 
ability to understand the passive voice. Thus what the CNP produces 

linguistic features of the target situation. But there is much 
more to needs than this. - 

§ r st instance, we can make a basic distinction between target 

n . eeds , J!: e : -to. do Jruthe target situation) and 

learning needs (i.e. whatjthe lea rner needs to do in order to learn). We 
Sha COnsider learnin Z needs laterTBut eTerwiTKrhlBFc^Srfbf target 
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needs we can identify further divisions under the general heading of 
need. 



1 What a re ta rg et n eeds ? 

Target needs is something of an umbrella term, which in practice hides 
a number of important distinctions. It is more useful to look at the target 
^ituation in terms of necessities, lacks and wants. 



s)_ Necessities Y VMS- c v \& TcJr“ 

We catcall necessities ’ the type of need dete r mine d b y the dem ands 
th at is, what the learner Has to know in order 
* P a r^; et s l tua tionTTo r example, a businessman 

or -woman might need to understand business letters, to communicate 
effectively at sales conferences, to get the necessary information from 
sales catalogues and so on. He or she will presuma bly also ne ed to know 
the linguistic featur es — discoursai, functional, structural, lexicaT— which 

This information is 

relatively easy to gather. It is a matter of observing what situations the 
learner will need to function in and then analysing the constituent parts 
of them. 



The following example of this procedure is adapted from Munby 
( i 978), and it shows the necessities for a learner who works as a head 
waiter in a hotel : - 



Sample 'communication activities' 


Related ’micro-functions’ 


Language forms (productive) 


7. 1 . 1 Attending to customers’ arrival 


7. 1. 1 1. intention 

2. prohibit 

3. direct 

etc. 


I will bring the menu. 

1 am afraid we arc full/doscd. 
Please follow mc/Will you sit 
here please. 


7. 1. 2 Attending to customers’ order 


7. I. 2 1. suggestive 
2. advise 

' 3. describe 

etc. 


May 1 suggest the ? 

(etc.) 

Mav I recommend rhe > 

(etc.) 

You may find the 

too hot/spicy. 


7. 1. 3 Serving chc order* 
etc. 


7. 1. 3 1, question 


for you, sir/madam? 

The ? 


Figure 15 : A needs analysis using the CNP 




b) Lacks ■ /j. .-~ 


..OV <. ’• -..-"W 


:.„4 



To identify necessities alone, however, is not enough, since the concern 
in ESP is with the needs of particular learners. You also need to know. 
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^at^hgJ^rj^r Jcnows ajready, so that you can then decide which of 
riece s sities the learner lacks . One target situatiorTnecessity migKF be 
rca.o texts in a particular subject area. Whether or not the learners 
need instruction in doing this will depend on how well they can do it 
already. The target proficiency in other words, needs to be matched 
against the existing proficiency of the learners. The gap between the two 
can be referred to as the learner’s lacks (Hutchinson, Waters and Breen 
1979 )* 



c) Wants j 

So far, we have considered target needs only in an objective sense, with 
the actual learners playing no active role. But the learners too, have a 
view as to what their needs are. As Richterich (1984 p. 2.9) comments: 



‘ . . . a need does not exist independent of a person. It is people who build their 
images of their needs on the basis of data relating to themselves and their 
environment.’ 



We have stressed above that it is an awareness of need that characterises 
the ESP situation. But awareness is a matter of perception, and 
perception may vary according to one’s standpoint. Learners may well 
have a clear idea of the ‘necessities’ of the target situation: they will 
certainly have a view as to their ‘lacks’. But it is quite possible that the 
l earners views will conflict with the perceptions of other interested 
parties: course designers, sponsors, teachers. Some examples will illus- 
tratethisr ~ 

i) Karl Jensen is a German engineer who has a frequent and important 
need to read texts in English. He also needs to talk to overseas 
colleagues occasionally, for example, at the annual planning confer- 
ence. The company he works for is a multi-national company and 
the operating language for communication outside national 
boundaries is English, although the majority of workers are non- 
native speakers. By any quantitative analysis Karl Jensen’s need is 
for reading, because it is a much more frequent activity for him. But 
he feels a far stronger need to spend his time in the English class 
improving his oral competence. Why ? The answer lies in the way 
in which he identifies his own personality with the use of a foreign 
language. He reads in private and at his own speed: he can use a 
dictionary , if he wants. But when he is speaking, his pride is on the 
line: his English competence (or lack of it, as he sees it) is exposed 
for all to see and he is under pressure to participate at a speed 
determined by the discourse. Therefore, Karl Jensen sees his greatest 
need as being the improvement of his oral proficiency. 

ii) Li Yu Zhen is a Chinese graduate in Chemistry, who is going to study 
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In view of the complexity of needs which we have seen, it is desirable 
to use more than one of these methods. The choice will obviously depend 
orTthe time and resourced available. It is also important to remember 
that needs analysis is not a once-for-all activity. It should be a continuing 
process, in which the conclusions drawn are constantly checked and 
re-assessed (see e.g. Drobnic, 1978). 

The analysis of target situation needs is in essence a matter of asking 
questions about the target situation and the attitudes . towards that J' 
situation of the various participants in the learning process}. Detailed 
procedures for gathering information are beyond the scope of this book. 
There are a number of books and articles that may be referred to for 
this purpose, for example Mackay (1978), Munby (1978), Cohen and 
Mannion (1980), Richterich and Chancerel (1980). The simple framework 
below outlines the kind of information that the course designer needs 
to gather from an analysis of target needs. 



1 A target situation analysis framework 

^Why is the language needed ? 

- for study ; 

- for work; 

- for training; 

- for a combination of these; 

- for some other purpose, e.g. status, examination, promotion. 

How will the language be used ? 

- medium: speaking, writing, reading etc. ; 

- channel: e.g. telephone, face to face; 

- types of text or discourse : e.g. academic texts, lectures, informal 
conversations, technical manuals, catalogues. 

What will the content areas be ? 

- subjects : e.g. medicine, biology, architecture, shipping, commerce, 
engineering; 

- level: e.g. technician, craftsman, postgraduate, secondary school. 

Who will the learner use the language with ? 

- native speakers or non-native ; 

- level of knowledge of receiver: e.g. expert, layman, student; 

~ relationship : e.g. colleague, teacher, customer, superior, subordinate. 

Where will the language be used ? 

- physical setting: e.g. office, lecture theatre, hotel, workshop, library; 

- human context: e.g. alone, meetings, demonstrations, on telephone; 

- linguistic context: e.g. in own country, abroad. 
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When wi ll the language be used ? 

- concurrently with the ESP course or subsequently; 

- frequently, seldom, in small amounts, in large chunks. 



In view of what has been said earlier in this chapter about needs and 
wants, it is clear that interpretations of needs can vary according to the 
point of view of the particular respondent. ESP, like any educational 
matter, is concerned with people, and as such is subject to all the vagaries 
and foibles of human behaviour. For example, in analysing the needs 
of students, it would be normal practice to ask both the lecturers and 
the students about their English needs ^There may be_a tende ncy on the' 

•^medrafiCmstruction is often. . considered to have higher statusT^rhe^ 
-in other words, has a personal investment in giving the 
impression that the level of English needed is high/The students, ontKe’ 
oth er hand, may give a much lower indication of the need for English, 
becCu^e they know (or would prefer to believe) that it is not really 
necessary. They might consider their interests to lie in English for thei J 
figure employment, for social purposes or even in not having Enj 
at all. 



lx is obviously necessary to obtain answers to the questions from a 
variety of sources, and then to try and negotiate (delicately) a satisfactory 
compromise. We shall deal with the matter of what you do with the 
information gathered by needs analysis in Section 3. 



3 Learning needs ^ 

Till now we have considered needs only in terms of target situation 
/T' needs. We have been considering the question: ' What knowledge and 
^ abilities will thelearners require inj^xd ejUjoJae^ able to perform to the 
H r gqu^ed de gree of co mpetence in the 

I so far is 
to co ns ider the starting point (lacks) and the destination (necessities), 
although we have also seen that there might be some dispute as to what 
that destination should be (wants). What we have not considered yet is 
the route. How are we going to get from our starting point to the 
destination ? This indicates another kind of need : learning needs. 

To understand what is meant by learning needs, let us look a little 
more closely at what happens in the analysis of target situation needs. 

In looking at the target situation, the ESP course designer is asking 
the question: ‘What does the expert communicator need to know in 
order to function effectively in this situation ? ’ This information may be 
recorded in terms of language itemsC’j&illll strategies , subject knowledge^ 
etc. 




Needs analysis 



What the analysis cannot do, however, is show bow the expert 
communicator learnt the language items, skills and strategies that he or 
she uses (Smith, 1984). Analysing what people do tells you little, if 
anything, about how they learnt to do it. Yet, the whole ESP process 
is concerned not with knowing or doing , but with learning, i t is na ive 
to base a c ourse design simply on the tar g et obj ectives, just as it isjiaive 
to think that a journey can be planned solely in t erms of the starting 
poThFand thedestmationrT hen eeds, potential and constraints of the 
route (i.e. the learning situation) must also be taken into account, if we 
are going to have any u sef ul analysis of learner needs. ‘ - 

An example of what this means may be seen in The matter of choosing 
texts. 

Let us say, we are preparing materials for a group of learners who 
need to read texts on Systems. Most of the available texts are long and 
dull. Should these texts be used for ESP ? We would say no. The learners’ 
motivation in the target situation will not necessarily carry over to the 
ESP classroom. They may well have to read very dull texts in their work 
or studies, but they probably have some strong motivation to do so. This 
does not imply that they will accept or learn from dull texts in ESP. It 
may be more appropriate to look for texts that are more interesting or 
humorous in order to generate the motivation needed to learn English 
(Hutchinson and Waters, 1983). An imaginative example of a focus on 
the learning situation is James B. Herbolich’s box kite project (1979). 
Herbolich describes a scheme in which Engineering students at the 
University of Kuwait had to build a box kite and write a manual 
explaining how to construct it. Herbolich gives five reasons for choosing 
the box kite as the object of the project: 

‘The mechanism should be (1) relatively new to the students; (2) related to a 
field of Engineering; (3)4 devicewhich allowed the attainment of new lexis; (4) 
a device which actually would operate; and (5)" enjoyable to construct and test.’ 

It is interesting to consider how far the activity reflects target situation 
needs and how far the needs of the learning situation. The students would 
have to write manuals in the target situation and this obviously explains 
the choice of this particular mode of expression. The students .were 
stud ying Engineering, hence reason (2) above. But thisls the Hmit of the" 
influence of the target. situation. All the other reasons given derive from 
the heeds' of the learning situation - the need for a task that is enjoyable, 
fulfilling, manageable, generative etc. The.pro ject, in effect, is guided in 
orientation by .the target. situation, but its specific 
content is a response to learning needs. 

Herbolich’s project reminds us once more that ESP learners are people. 
They may be learning about machines, but they are not the word- 
crunching machines which too many approaches to ESP seem to imply. 
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In the target situation they may need, for example, to read long, dull 
or complex texts, but their motivation to do so may be high be cau se: 

— they like the subject in general; 

— examinations are looming; 

- job/promotion prospects may be involved ; 

- they may be going on to do very interesting experiments or practical 
work based on the texts ; 



- they may like and/or respect the subject teacher or boss; 

- they may be very good at their subject, but poor at English. 
F.Qr.alLma nner of possible reasons learners mav .he- well mnri Y at gd in 
the sribject lesson or in their work, but totally tuniedTiff by^ncounteidrig 

wbraifis rtot is needed or useful in the ESP 

learning situation. The target situation analysis can determine the 
destination; it can also act as a compass on the journey to give general 
direction, but we must choose our route according to the vehicles and 
guides available (i.e. the conditions of the learning situation), the 
existing roads within the learner’s mind (i.e. their knowledge, skills and 
strategies) and the learners’ motivation for travelling. 



4 Analysing learning needs 



To analyse learning needs, we can use a similar checklist to that used 
for target situation analysis : 



A framework for analysing learning needs 

Why are the learners taking the course ? 

- compulsory or optional; 

- apparent need or not ; 

- Are status, money, promotion involved ? 

- What do learners think they will achieve ? 

What is their attitude towards the ESP course? Do they want to 
improve their English or do they resent the time they have to spend 
on it? 

How do the learners learn ? 

- What is their learning background ? 

- What is their concept of teaching and learning ? 

- What methodology will appeal to them ? 

- What sort of techniques are likely to bore/alienate them ? 
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What resources are available ? 

“ number and professional competence of teachers; 

- attitude of teachers to ESP ; 

- teachers knowledge of and attitude to the subject content; 
-materials; 

~ aids; 

- opportunities for out-of-class activities. 

Who are the learners ? 

- age/sex/nationality; 

- What do they know already about English ? 

- What subject knowledge do they have ? 

- What are their interests ? 

- What is their socio-cultural background ? 

- What teaching styles are they used to ? 

- What is their attitude to English or to the cultures of the English- 
speaking world ? 

Where will the ESP course take place ? 

- are the surroundings pleasant, dull, noisy, cold etc ? 

When will the ESP course take place ? 

- time of day; 

- every day/once a week; 

- full-time/part-time; 

- concurrent with need or pre-need. 

Conclusion 

In this chapter we have looked at the most characteristic feature of ESP 
course design -needs analysis. We have tried to show that it is a 
complex process, involving much more than simply looking at what the 
learners will have to do in the target situation. JVtostjrf all, we have tried' 
t hat both ta rget situation need s and learning needs muct be 
taken into account.^^ysis oFtarget situation needslTconcerhed with* 
language user But "tjhgu afyi «s^is only part of the story. We also need 
to know about language learning. Analysis of the target situation can 
tell us what people do with language. What we also need to know is 
how people learn to do what they do with language. We need, in other 
words, a learning-centred approach to needs analysis. 
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Tasks 

i^In what ways will an awareness of need affect an ESP course ? 

2 How might you analyse the needs of secondary school learners ? What 
results do you think you would get ? 

{ -3/jWhat would you do faced with Mead’s situation? 

4 Make an analysis of your own learners’ needs using the Framework 
for analysing target needs. 

5 Analyse your own teaching/learning situation using the Framework 
for analysing learning needs. 

6 Study your own ESP textbook or materials. Try to reconstruct the 
results of the needs analysis it is based on. 




7 Approaches to course design 



/> 




They must have the defects of their qualities. 

(translated from Honore de Balzac: Le Lys dans la Vallee) 



.^Coursedesignisthe process by which the rawda^a about a learning need 
is interpreted in or der to prod uce an integrated series-of teaching-learning 
experiences, whose iddmate_aim_is tojead the learners to a particular 
s tate o f knowledge^ In practical terms this entails the^use of the 
theoretical and empirical information available to produce a syllabus, 7 ' 
to~ selectradapt or wmdmaterials in accordance with the syllabus, to" 
develop a methodology fo r teaching those materials and to establish 
evaluation procedures by which progress towards the specified goals will 
be. measured. - 

So let us assume we have completed our needs analysis and reviewed 
the theoretical models of learning and language available. We now have 
to face that crushing question: What do we do with the information we 
have gathered? Asking questions about learner needs will not of itself 
design a course. Th e data must be i nterp reted^ We have got a lot of 
answers. But when we come to designing our course, we will find yet 
another series of questions. The data from our needs analysis can help 
to answer these questions. But cajre js^ needed there is no necessary 
fro m needs analysis to course design. We haveseerr 
already that answers from one area (what 1 earners need) and another 
(what learners want) may" conflic t. We must remember that there are_ 
.external constraints^^ facilities / time) thaTwBl restrict what is 

possible. There are also ou r own .theoretical . views and (not to be 
discounted) experience ofthe classroom to take into account. 

-iThere are probably as many different approaches to ESP course design 
as there are course designers. We can, however, identify three main 
types: language-centred, skills-centred and learning-centred. 



1 Language-centred course design 

This is the simplest kind of course design process and is probably the 
one most familiar to English teachers. It is particularly prevalent in ESP. 
The language-centred course design process aims to draw as direct 
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a connection asp os si b l e between the analysis of the target situation and 
iHe content of the ESP course. It proceeds as follows ^ 




Figure 17 : A language-centred approach to course design 
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At first sight, this may seem to be a very logical procedure. It starts with 
the learner, proceeds through various stages of analysis to a syllabus, 
thence to materials in use in the classroom and finally to evaluation of 
mastery of the syllabus items. However, logi cal an d straightforward as 

Jtma y see m, it has a number of weaknesses: " 

f <0 It starts from the learners and their needs, and thus it might be 
^ considered a learner-centred approach, but it is, in fact, not learner- 
centred in any meaningful sense of the term. The learner is simply 
used as a means of identifying the target situation. Instead of taking 
the whole of English and teaching it to the learner, as happens in 
General English, only a restricted area of the language is taught. As 
figure 1 8 shows, the learner is used solely as a w ay of locating the 
restric ted area. Thereafter the lear ner plays no further parfi in the 
process. As we have seen, however, when considefihgTieeds analysis, ‘ 
the learner should be considered at every stage of the process. Yet ^ 
in this model the learning needs of the students are not accounted 
format ,atl'.„Icis,~there folreriiot le amef^^tredrTut simply Ieamer- 
re stricted . - 



LANGUAGE LEARNER 



LANGUAGE LEARNER 





General English Language-centred ESP 

Figure iS: The learner-restricted syllabus 



/ b) The language-centred process can also be criticised for being a static 
and inflexible procedure, which can take little account of the conflicts 
and contradictions that are inherent in any human endeavour. Once 
the initial analysis of the target situation is done, the course designer 
is locked into a relentless process. ButjMiat if the initial analysis is 
wron g? What if some crucial element, such as the unexpected 
motivational attitude of Mead’s students (see above p. 57) is not taken 
into account ? Any procedure must have flexibility, feedback channels 
and error tolerance built in so that it can respond to unsuspected or 
developing influences. 

. c)_ One of the alluring features of this model is that it appears to be 
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| / systematic. But in so doing it engenders the false belief that learning 
itself is systematic — that t he systematic analysis and presentation of 
lan guage data will produce_system^ 

Unfortunately the role of systematisation in learning is not so simple. 
Certainly, there is a lot of evidence to show that the systematisation 
of knowledge plays a crucial role in the learning process: we learn 
by fitting individual items of knowledge together to create a meaning- 
ful predictive system. But the most important point here is that 
it mu st be an internally-generated -system not an extef hairy : imposed" 
syst em. T he fact that knowledge has been syst emaBc allyPanalysed 
and systematT^ ly ^fesehted cloes not i n any way imply thaf it will”* 
be systematically learnt. Learners have to makdthe?y st e m m ' 

to themselves^-And tmfortiinatefy~ we”have to~admit that we do not 
HknowBmough about how the mind actually goes about creating its 
internal system of knowledge. We must, however, avoid the mistake 
made by the Audiolingual Approach of believing that because 
language has a describable system, describing that system will induce 
systematic learning. 

;^4l/The language-centred model gives no acknowledgement to factors 
^ which must inevitably play a part in the creation of any course. Da ta 
s ^h as that produced by a nee ds analysis, is not important in itself. 
Data must,be interp reted,. and in. interpreting we rnake use of all sorts 
°f knowledge that are not revealed in the analysis itself. What is 
actually happening in the language-cehtfed appr oach is that an ~ 
analytical model is also being used inappropriately as a predictive 
model An analysis of what happens in a particular situation is being 
used to determine the content of pedagogic syllabuses and materials. 
But there are all manner of other factors which will influence these 
activities. To take a simple example, one of the primary principles 
0 ^g?od pedagogic materials is that they should be interesting. An 
analysis of language items cannot tell you whether a text or arT 
activity is interesting. Thus, if materials are based on the language- 
centred model, then, either there are other factors being used, which 
are not acknowledged in the model, or, and sadly this is what seems 
so often to be the case, these learning factors are not considered to 
be important at all. As a teacher once remarked at a seminar on 
- materials writing, ‘ It doesn’t matter if it’s boring. It’s ESP.’ 

■ i e) The language-centred analysis of target situation data is only at the 
" surface level. It reveals very little about the competence that underlies 
the performance. 

In summary, then, the logical, straightforward appeal of the language- 
centred approach is, in effect, its weakness. It fails to recognise the fact 
tha.tj learners being people, learning is not a straightforward, logical 
process. ” * 
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2 Skills-centred course design 

The slalls-centteiappxoach-taESP has'been widely applied in a number 
of countries, particularly in Latin America. Students in universities and 
colleges there have the limited, but important need to read subject texts 
in English, because they are unavailable in the mother tongue. In, 
response to this need, a number of ESP projects have been set up with, 
the specific aim of developing the students’ ability to read in English (see 
above pTi^. The skills-centred approachTis founded on two fundamental^ 
principles, one theoretical, the other pragmatic: ^ 

a) • The basic theoretical hypothesis is that underlying any language 

behaviour are c ertain s kills a nd strategies , which the learner uses in 
order to produceorcomprehend discourse. A skills-centred approach 
aims to get away from the surface performance datTand look at the 
comp^ (see i(e) above). A 

skills-centred course, therefore, will present its learning objectives 
(though probably not explicitly) in terms of both performance and 
competence. This example from a Brazilian ESP syllabus for Library 
Science students is given in Maciel etal. (1983) (our brackets) : 

General objective (i.e. performance level) : 

The student will be able to catalogue books written in English. 

Specific objectives (i.e. competence level) : 

The student will be able to: 

-extract the gist of a text by skimming through it. 

-extract relevant information from the main parts of a book. 

b) The pragmatic basis for the skills-centred approach derives from a 
, j distinction made by Widdowson (1981) betwee n goal-oriented 

courses and process-oriented courses. Holmes (1982) points out 
that:”" " " ~~ 

‘In ESP the main problem is usually one of time available and student 
experience. First, the aims may be defined in terms of what is desirable , 

- i.e. to be able to read in the literature of the students’ specialism, but 
there may be nowhere near enough time to reach this aim during the period 
of the course. Secondly, the students may be in their first year of studies 
with little experience of the literature of their specialism ... Accordingly 
both these factors... may be constraints which say right from the start, 
“The aims cannot be achieved during the course.” ’ 

Holmes puts his finger on a contradiction that arises from interpreting 
* needs ’ in the narrow sense of ‘target situation necessities ’. If the ESP 
course is designed in terms of goals, there is in effect a tacit admission 
that a large number of students will fail the course. Since ESP is by 

* Our use of the term ‘skills-centred’ can be taken as synonymous with Widdowson’s (and 
Holmes 1 ) ‘process-oriented*. 
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its very nature a process that is intended to enable people to achieve 
a purpose, it is at best a little odd to frame the course in such a way 
as to almost predict failure. Xhc^pxocess-or i ented approach tries to 
avoid this pr oble m by removing the distinction between theESP 
c ourse an d~the t ar get'sit uatiom The ESP course is not seen as a~ 
self-sufficient unit from which learners emerge as proficient target 
situation performers, because, as Holmes points out, a number of 
students are unlikely to achieve this proficiency. Instead, the ESP 
course and the target situation are seen as a continuum of constantly 
developing degrees of proficiency with no cut-off point of success or 
failure. T he emp hasis jn the ESP c ourse, then, is not on achieving a 
particular s et of^oals, but on enabling the learners to achieve wEat, 
given - contra iritsT f ~ 

■ The process-oriented approach ... is at least realistic in concentrating on \ 

i strategies and processes of making students aware of their own abilities and 
\ potential, and motivating them to tackle target texts on their own after the / 
.end of the course, so that they can continue to improve.’ (ibid.) / 

The skills-centred model, therefore, is a reaction both to the idea of 
specific registers of English as a basis for ESP and to the practical 
constraints on learning imposed by limited time and resources. In 
essence it sees the ESP course as helping learners to develop skills and 
strategies which will continue to develop after the ESP course itself. Its 
mm is not to provide^ a s pecified corpus of linguistic knowledge but T:o 
make the learners into better processors of mformation. We might- 
present the skills-centred model as in figure 19. "" 

The role of needs analysis in a skills-centred approach is twofold. 
^Firstly, it provides a basis for discovering the underlying competence that \ 
^enables people to perform in the target situation. Secondly, it enables / 
• the course designer to discover the potential knowledge jind abilities that / 
s the learners bring to the ESP classroom. " " 

^be skills-centred approach, therefore, can certainly claim to take the 
learner more into account than the language-centred approach: 

a) It views language in terms of how the mind of the learner processes 
it rather than as an entity in itself. 

b) It tries to build on the positive factors that the learners bring to the 
course, rather than just on the negative idea of ‘ lacks \ 

c) It frames its objectives in open-ended terms, so enabling learners to 
achieve at least something. 

Yet, in spite of its concern for the learner, the skills-centred approach 
still approaches the learner as a user of language rather than as a learner 
of language. The processes it is concerned with are the processes of 
language use not of language learning. It is with this distinction in mind 
that we turn to the third approach to course design. 
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Figure 19 : A skills-centred approach to course design 
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Before describing this approach, we should expand our explanation of 
why we have chosen the term learning-centred instead of the more 
common term learner-centred. 

The learner-centred approach* is based on the principle that learnin g 
is totally determine d^ learner. As teac hers we can influence wha t 
we teach, but wharieTrners IearnTs determined by the learners al one. 
Learning is seen as a process in which the learners use what knowledge 
_° r skills they have in order to make sense of the flow of new information. 
Learning, therefore, is an internal process, which is crucially dependent 
'Upon the knowledge the learners already have and their ability and 
motivation to use it. Ins difficult to fault this view of learning,, jif we 
'see learning simply in terms of the end product in the learner’s mind. 
But learning can, and should, be seen in the context in which it takes 
place. Learn ing is not just a mental process, it is a process of negotiation 
between individuals and societyrSociety sets the target (in the case of 
ESP, performance in the target situation) and the individuals must do 
their best to get as close to that target as is possible (or reject it). The 
learners will certainly determine their own route to the target and the 
speed at which they travel the route, but that does not make the target 
unimportant. The target still has a determining influence on the possible 
routes. In the learning process, then, there is more than just the learner . 
to consider. F or this r eason we would reject the term a lea rner-renrr pH 
a £P ro . a .ck a learning-Tel^ed a wroac Oo indicate that the 

concern is to maximise learning. The learner is one fact or to con sider 1 
^helearmng proces'^ : learner- 

— — - j 

^To return to our discussion of approaches to course design, we can 
see that for all its emphasis on the learner, the skills-centred approach 
does not fully take the learner into account, because it still makes the ESP 
learning situation too dependent on the target situation. The learner is , 
used to identify and to' analyse the target situation 'needs' But then, as 
with the language-centred approach, the learner is discarded and the ■ 
target situation analysis is allowed to determine the content of the course 
with little further reference to the learner. 

A language-centred approach says: This is the nature of the target 
situation performance and that will determine the ESP course. 

/ A skills-centred approach says: That’s not enough. We must look 

A truly 1 earner-centred approach does not really exist at the current time. We would not like 
to give the impression that it is a formalised approach in actual use. Indeed since most learning 
takes place within institutionalised systems, it is difficult to see how such an approach could be 
taken, as it more or less rules out pre-determined syllabuses, materials etc. Thus it should be 
viewed more as a theoretical attack on established procedure than as a practical approach to 
course design. 
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behind the target performance data to discover what processes enable 
someone to perform. Those processes will determine the ESP course. 

A learning-centred approach says: That’s not enough either. We must 
"look beyond the competence that enables someone to perform, because 
what we really want to discover is not the competence itself, but how 
someone acquires that competence. 

We might see the relationship in this diagram : 




must consider the learner 
at every stage. 



Figure 20: A comparison of approaches to course design 
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Figure 20 shows that a learning-centred approach to course design takes 
account of the learner at every stage of the design process. This has two 
implications: 

,/ a) ; Course design is a negotiated process. There is no single factor which 
has an outright determining influence on the content of the course. 
The ESP learning situation and the target situation will both influence 
the nature of the syllabus, materials, methodology and evaluation 
procedures. Similarly each of these components will influence and be 
influenced by the others. 

b) Course design is a dynamic process. It does not move in a linear 
l y fashion from initial analysis to completed course. Needs and resources 
vary with time. The course design, therefore, needs to have built-in 
feedback channels to enable the course to respond to developments. 

The learning-centred course design process is shown in this diagram : 




Figure 21 : A learning-centred approach to course design 
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What does it mean in practical terms to take a learning-cerjtred approach 
to ESP ? We will look in more detail at this question in Materials design 
(chapter io). For the moment let us look at a fairly common example 
at the level of course design. 

A needs analysis reveals that the ESP learners need English in order 
to be able to read texts in their subject specialism. They have no need 
to write, speak or listen to English. Their sole need is to read English 
texts. If we followed a language-centred or skills-centred approach to 
course design, we might conclude that ESP lessons would concern 
themselves only with the activity of reading texts. There would be no 
listening work; all discussion would be in the native language and 
writing tasks would be minimal. This would be a logical application of 
the models for course design above (figures 18 and 19). But if we took 
a learning-centred approach, we would need to ask further questions and 
consider other factors, before determining the content and methodology 

of the course. 

r ■ 

a) Can we only learn to read effectively by reading or can the other skills 
w help the learners to become better readers ? For example, is it possible 
that learners might grasp the structure of texts more easily by writing 
texts themselves? Can a knowledge of the sound or rhythm of a 
language help in reading ? Stevick (1982) stresses the importance for 
memory of creating rich images in a way which closely parallels our 
own model of learning as a network-building process (see chapter 4) : 

c The higher the quality of the image - that is, the richer and better 
integrated it is - the more easily we will be able to get back one part of it ; 
when we encounter another part.’ / 

We can apply this argument to the question of skills. If an image gets 
into the brain through a number of different pathways - by hearing, 
reading, writing and speaking — that image is likely to be a richer 
image than if it gets in through only one pathway. The image will 
thereby.be much stronger and much more easily accessible, since it' 
will have more connections into the network.' The fact that the learner 
will eventually use the knowledge gained only for reading is largely 
irrelevant. JWh at is of most concern is ho w the learner am learn that 
knowledge most effectively. If the e ffectiv eness of , the process^can 1 be ~ 
. enriched by the use of other skills, thenthat is what should be done.J 
bj What are the implications for methodology of having a mono-skill 
focus? Will it lead to a lack of variety in lessons or a limited range 
of exercise types, which will soon induce boredom in the learners ? 
Could other skills be used to increase variety? These are not trivial 
questions. One of the basic paradoxes of language teaching is that 
we need to repeat things in order to learn them, but frequent 
repetition creates boredom : our minds switch off and learning is 1 
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minimal. Variety is, therefore, not j ust a nice thing to have for its own 
sa ke: it is a vital elehrentrin^eep ing the learners 1 mm3s~alert-and 
focussed on the taskm Hand. Processing the same” info rmatio n ' 
through a variety of skills is one way of achieving reinforcement while 
still maintaining concentration. It is much more difficult to get variety 
if we have to operate to target situation imposed constraints, such 
.. .. as a restriction to one skill (see chapter n, Methodology). 

UJ/How will the students react to doing tasks involving other skills ? Will 
they appreciate the greater variety and interest of the activities or will 
they say ‘I don't need to understand spoken English, so why are you 
asking me to listen to something in English ? I need to read. 1 
d l Do the resources in the classroom allow the use of other skills ? Is 
it quiet enough to do listening or speaking work ? Can the teacher 
handle an integrated skills approach ? 

/ - e ) How will the learners react to discussing things in the mother tongue ? 
w ^ h^P them to feel more secure? Will it enable them to express 
their views more easily and freely. Or will they feel that it isn’t really 
helping them to learn English ? 

f) How will the learners’ attitudes vary through the course ? At first they 
ma y prefer a reading only approach, because it is novel and may give 
them a good sense of achievement. Will this motivation carry on 
through the whole course, however? Will the learners get bored with 
the same kinds of activities and start to want a more varied 
methodology? 

g) How do the learners feel about reading as an activity ? Is it something 
they like doing, or is it an activity that they avoid where possible, even 
in the mother tongue ? If the latter is the case, will a reading only 
approach help to remove some of their aversion to reading or will 
it reinforce existing antipathies ? 

t o di e questions we have been considering might reinforce 
*4??- P? doing reading only or they might indicate that an integrated 
skills approach is required. The answers ''wOf arTthe 
l earn ing context. The example, however, ^serves to show 
how factori concerned with learning may affect the design of a course, 
sometimes in total contradiction to the apparent needs of the target 
situation. The Framework for analysing learning needs (see above p. 6z) 
provides more questions that could be asked. JChe answers, as we 
have.. said, will, vary according to the individual .situation, i^mayvaqr 
within the timespan of the course. The important point is that these 
questions must be asked and the results allowed to influence the course 
design. ' 
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Conclusion 

In this chapter we have looked at the question of how the data of a needs 
analysis can be used to design an effective ESP course. Traditionally the 
target situation analysis has had a direct determining influence on the 
development of syllabus, materials, methodology and tests. We have 
argued that the course, design process should be much more dynamic 
and interactive. -ln particuIa ryTact OES .concemed with learning must be 
brou ght into .pla y at all sta g es ofthedgsign process. We have .called this_ 
ajearning-cejntred approach - an approach" with the avowed aim of 
ma^dmisin g the potential of the learnmg situation. Such an approach is 
inevitably more cdmplexlTt^iTbased, after all, Vn a recognition of the 
complexity of the learning process. But everything must have the defects 
of its qualities. In the next section we shall look at how the approach 
can be applied to the construction of a syllabus and to the evaluation, 
design and teaching of materials. 



Tasks 

:{ i Analyse an ESP course in your institution and decide what approach 
— has been used to design it. What do you feel are the merits and 
drawbacks of the design ? 

2 What do you think a fully learner-centred course would be like ? 

3 The Malaysian and the Brazilian ESP Projects (see above p. 13) differ 
in their attitude to skills. The University of Malaya project has a 
Spoken Interaction component (Chitravelu, 1980), while the Brazilian 
project uses the mother tongue for all oral work: 

a) What factors might have influenced the course designers in these 
two projects in making their decisions ? 

b) Consider the ‘reading only’ problem in your own situation. What 
answers do you think you would get to the questions we raise 
above (p. 75) ? 

f 4 A learning-centred approach to course design is complex and time- 
consuming. Do you think it is worth the trouble ? 




Section 3 Application 



By their fruits ye shall know them. 

(Gospel of St. Matthew 7: zo) 

In the first two sections of this book, we have looked at the principles 
and practices that lie behind ESP course design. In this section we will 
be concerned with the detailed implementation of the-design into a 
syllabus, materials, a methodology and evaluation procedures. First a 
word of caution. Books and courses must proceed in a 'linear fashion : 
one page must follow another; one lesson must follow another. 
Knowledge has to be segmented for presentation somehow. But this does 
not carry any implications for importance or procedure. In dealing with 
the syllabus before materials writing, we are not suggesting that the 
syllabus is more important than the materials, nor that the syllabus must 
be written before the materials. Indeed it would be perfectly possible 
to deal with them the other way around, just as it is perfectly possible 
to write the materials before the syllabus. Thejeachh^/J^aming process 
%c pniplex andjlynamic process, with allthevarious factors influencing ~ 
each other (see figure 21 p. 74) . 
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I must Create a System, or be enslaved by another Man’s. 

(William Blake, ‘Jerusalem ’) 



In this first chapter on the applications of a course design model, we shall 
be looking at the syllabus and considering the following questions: 

1 What do we mean by a syllabus ? 

2 Why should we have a syllabus ? 

3 On what criteria can a syllabus be organised ? 

4 What role should a syllabus play in the course design process ? 



1 What do we mean by a syllabus? 

Most teachers might regard this as an unnecessary question. A syllabus 
is a document which says what will (or at least what should) be learnt. 
But, in fact, there are several different ways in which a syllabus can be 
defined. This stems from the fact that the statement of what will be learnt 
passes through several different stages before it reaches its destination 
in the mind of the learner. Each stage on its route imposes a further layer 
of interpretation. 

[3) The evaluation syllab us f 

As we have said, at its simplest level a syllabus can be described as a 
statement of what is to be learnt. This kind of syllabus will be most 
familiar as the document that is handed down by ministries or other 
regulating bodies , It states what the successful learner will know by the 
en > the cQurse. In^effect, it puts on re cord the basis on whi?K~?nr rTC<; — 
or failure will be evaluated Tims we might refer to this as an p.v^usrRnfi 
syllabus. It reflects an official assumption as to the nature of language 
and linguistic performance. For example, if the syllabus is" framed in 
terms of grammatical structures, this reflects a view that knowing a 
language consists of knowing the constituent structures. It would be 
im pass i b l e t aj ^roduce an e v aluation sylla bus without having a view of 
what language is and thus how it can be broken down. 
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As well as listing w hat should be learnt, a syllabus can also state the 
o rder in w hich it~is toH5eTearht '~ We ~might ~call this an organisational 
syllabus. In a rough sense, evaluation syllabuses fulfil this role, in that 
they normally list what should be learnt in, for example, the first year 
of learning etc. The organisational syllabus is most familiar in the form 
of the c ontents page of a textbook, and it Is this form of syllabus that 
most people would think of when asked: ‘ What is a syllabus?’ Thp 
organisational syljah iis d iffers fr om the evaluation sy llabus in that it 
carries assumptions about the nature of learning aswell as language. 
since, ini organising the items in a syllabus, it is necessary to conside r" 
factors which depend upon a view of how people learn, e.g. : 

- What is more easily learnt? “ 

- What is more fundamental to learning ? 

- Are some items needed in order to learn other items ? 

- What is more useful in the classroom ? 

Criteria like these must be used in order to determine the order of items. 
The organisational syllabus, therefore, is an implicit statement about the 
nature of lan guage a nd of learning. 



The two syllabuses considered so far might be regarded as pure 
syllabuses, in that they have not been interpreted. They are a straight- 
forward statement~oF~ what is to be learnt with some indication of the 
order in which the items should be learnt. The syllabuses say nothing 
a bo ut ho w learning will be achieved. But a syllabus, like a course design 
model, is pnly as good as the interpretation that is put on it. On its route 
to the learner the organisational syllabus goes through a series of 
interpretations. 

The first person to interpret the syllabus is usually the materials writer. 
So we get our thirdkind of syllabus — the materials Syllabus. In writing 
materials, the author adds yet more assumptions about the nature of 
language, language learning and language use. The author decides the 
contexts in which the language will appear, the relative weightings and 
integration of skills, the number and type of exercises to be spent on 
any aspect of language, the degree of recycling or revision. These ca n 
a ll have th eir effect on whether and how well s omerhincr lear nt. For 
example, lfcertam vocabulary items are prgseirted-iirtcxts which appeal 
to jhe learners, they are more likely to be remembered, bec auseTKe" 
learners^ attention will be more involved. ~ — — - 
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d) The teacher syllabus 



The second stage of interpretation usually comes throu gh the teacher., 
The great majority of students in the world learn language through the 
mediation of a teacher. Thus we have the teacher syllabus (Breen, 1984). 
Like the materials writer, the teacher can influence rhe rlarify- intensity 
j frequen cy of any item, andTKcreby affect the image that the learners 
receive. Stevick (1^84) recounts how an inexpeFi e i iced t eacher would ~~ 
finish in two minutes an activity that he would spend twenty minutes 
on. This kind of variability will inevitably affect the degree of learning. 



e)Tt leda ssroom syllabus ) 

As cver y t eacher knows, what is planned and wha t actually happens j n 
rjesson are two different things (Allwright~ 1984 b). A lesson is a 
communicative event, which 'is created by the interaction of a number 
of forces. We might use our analogy of a journey again to illustrate this 
point. The lesson plan is like the planned route, but like a planned route 
it can be affected by all sorts of conditions along the way - the 
unexpected traffic jam, the slow-moving vehicle that you get stuck 
behind, the diversion because of road works, the new one-way system 
that you get lost in. But the journey might also be helped along by the 
new stretch of motorway, the company of travelling companions, fine 
weather etc. The classroom, too, creates conditions which will affect the 
nature of a planned lesson. These might be extraneous factors, such as 
noise from outside, hot weather, interruptions to deaf with an admin- 
istrative matter, a visitor. They might come from the learners as a group : 
perhaps they arejired_after .a long day, excitable after an incident in the 
break. Individual students might hold matters up by asking questions 
or distracting the attention of the class. They might on the other hand 
make a lesson memorable by putting an interesting question or telling 
^n amusing anecdote. 

The classroom, then, is not simply a neutral channel for the passage 
of information from teacher to learner. It is a dynamic, interactive^ 
environment, which affects the nature both of what is taught and what( 
js learnt. The classroom thus generates its own syllabus (Breen, 198a). 



The syllabuses we have considered till now might all be referred to as 
external syllabuses. The learners might participate in their creation to 
some extent, but essentially they are external to the learner. The last type 
of syllabus, however, is an internal syllabus. It is the network of 
knowledge that develops in the learner’s brain and which enables that 
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learner to compreh end and store the later knowledge^ We might call this 
the learner syllabus (Breen, 1984) . 

The learner syllabus differs f rom all the ot her types we have 
menHdne^krrot~]tts l m being internal as^pposed tcT extern al, buflH That" 
faces in the opposite direction. It is a retrospective record of what has 
been learnt rat her^ than a prospective jplan o f what will be learnt 
""T Can 3 lin 7 T 9 ^ 4 )rTfieimportancej)f the^Tearner syllabus Ties in the fact" 
that it is through^the filter of this syllabus that the learner views the other 
syllabuses- What is in that le arner syllabus, in other words, will have 
a crucial influence on whether and how future knowledge is learnt - It^ 
fis ^for this reas o n that the^ g^aja e rs must -he^t aken into ac cou nt on 
^c ontinuing basis through ev e ry s tage o f thecourse desigrTjTrorp<;<; (see 
abovefigure 21). — 

There is, then, not just one syllabus, but several, and the teaching- 
learning process involves thejnteraction of them all. When we use the 
term ‘syllabus’, we should be ve^clear^ which one we are referring to. 
Tn'pamcula^ do we' mean the external specification of future learning 
or the internal construct developed by the learner? But the most 
important point of all to draw from this analysis is that there is no 
acces sary relationshi p bet ween any of the syllabuses, anJnTpamcuTar, 

the 

e quation syllabus andTibe end point of ibe~~learner syllabus (see 
Ahwnght, 1984 B) Oh ahy empiricaTevidence, this should be blindingly 
obvious and yet the fallacy persists: ‘I have taught the syllabus. 
Therefore the students Have learnt what is in the syllabus.’ 



2 W 



we have a 






In view of the amount of work that goes into syllabus design and the 
considerable weight of authority that syllabuses have, we might usefully 
consider whether they are necessary. This will reveal that just as there 
are acknowledged and hidden syllabuses, there are also acknowledged 
id hidden reasons for having a syllabus. 

^Langua ge is a compl e x entity . It cannot be learnt in one go. We have 
to have some way of breaking down the complex into manageable 
units. The syllabus, in defining the constituent parts of language 
knowledge, thus provides a practical basis for the division of 
assessment, textbooks and learning time. 

^j)ln addition to its practical benefits, a syllabus also gives moral 
support to the teacher and learner, in that it makes the language 
learning task appear manageable. 



In questions 2. 4 we shall use the word syllabus in the sense of the evaluation/organisational 
syllabus. 
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fc)j A syllabus, particularly^ ESP syllabus, also ha s a cosmetic role. 
Sponsors ancTstudents wilTwant some reassuranceTKaTtEeir mvest- 
ment of money and/or time will be worthwhile. If nothing else, the 
syllabus shows that some thought and planning has gone into the 
development of a course. This aspect is, obviously, of particular 
importance when there are commercial sponsors involved. 

/Returning to our analogy of learning as a journey, the syllabus can 
be seen as a statement of projected routes, so that teacher and learner 
not only have an idea of where theyare going, but hbw ~tHey~ might 
get there. 

0 Ajsyllabus is an implicit statement of views on the nat ure of language 
^ atRd learning. A syllabus will norraally~be expressed in terms of what 
is taken to be the most important aspect of language learning. If we 
lay out a syllabus in structural terms, we are saying that knowledge 
of the structures of the language constitutes the most important 
element of language competence. If we take a skills basis, we are 
saying that skills are the most important aspect and so on. A 
syllabus, _then, tells the teacher and the student not only w hat is to be 

© learnt, bi^ jmpfic^^^ to be ieamt. 

A syllabus provides a set of criteria for materials sel ection and/o r 
writmg. lt defines tKeTcmcT of texts to look for or produce, the items 
to focus on in exercises etc. This is probably one of the commonest 
uses for a syllabus, but it can be one of the most damaging to the 
/'vs course design, if wrongly used (see 4 below p. 90). 
g)J Uniformity is a necessary condition of any institutionalised activity, 
such as education. It is deemed to be important that standards 
within a system are as equal as possible. A syllabus is one way in 
which standardisation is achieved (or at least attempted). 

It) fifthat teaching is intended" tolead a learner to a particular state of 
knowledge, there need to be criteria against which success or failure 
in reaching that state will be assessed. A syllabus, therefore, provides 
a visi ble basis for testing. 

It is clear from this list of roles that a syllabus is an important document 
in the teaching/learning process. Indeed, its importance probably stems 
from its multi-functional purpose. But therein also lie the dangers : 

(a)} We should be aware of why we want a syllabus and what we will 
use it for. If it is really just for cosmetic purposes to placate a sponsor, 
then we should not try to use it as a means of selecting texts or 
p, deciding what to put in the exercises. 

Vfij) A syllabus is a model — a statement of an ideal. A syllabus is not, 
therefore, a statement of what will be learnt. It is important to 
remember that a syllabus can only constitute an approximate 
statement of what will be taught (though, even here the divergence 
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may be ^considerable). It can predict very little about what will be 
learnt syllabus can never be more than a statement of a teaching 

0 ideal,/ 

Syllabuses cannot express the intangible factors that ire so crucial 
A f ° learning : emotions, personalities, subjective views, motivation. 
MjySyllabuses cannot take account of individual differences. Just as they 
are a statement of the ideal in language terms, they also implicitly 
define the ideal learner. 

The role of the syllabus is a complex one, but it clearly satisfies a lot j 
of needs. We need crucially to be aware of the different roles that the!.,, 
syllabus plays, so that it can be used most appropriately. In particular! 
we need to recognise its ideal nature and, therefore, its limitations as 
an indicator of learning. 



On what criteria can asyllabus be organised?^) 






We noted above that on e of the main purposes of a syllabus is to break 
dowfrthe mass of knowledge to be learnt into manageable units. This 
breakdown (unlesTTtTs' to be completely TandO'ttd "hag'fo ' be~based on 
certain critSflaT. Presented below are some contents lists from a range 
of ESP courses, illustrating the different criteria that can be used. 



a) Topic syllabus 

1 The Rig 

2 Fishing Jobs 

3 Traps and Geology 

4 Reservoir Fluids 

5 Natural Flow 

6 Blowout Control 

7 Drives and Stimulations 

8 Directional Wells • 

9 Jobs on the Rig 

{The Petroleum Programme: English for the oil industry by P. L. Sandler, 

BBC, 1980) 

b) Structural/situational syllabus 

1 The Hotel and Staff {1 ) 

Patterns of the verb 'to be'; demonstratives; personal pronouns. 

2 The Hotel and Staff (2) 

Questions with 'where?'; some prepositions. 
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h) Skills and strategies 

Unit one: Who do you think you are? 

Exercises in personal evaluation 

Unit two: What do you think you'll do? 

Exercises in examining your job needs 

Part 1 The hours you work 

Part 2 Job security 

Part 3 Making decisions 

Part 4 Changing fields 

Unit three: What will you find out? 

Exercises in using the want ads 
Part 1 An introduction to the want ads 
Part 2 Want ad abbreviations 
Part 3 The information in an ad 
Part 4 Your qualifications 
Part 5 Answering an ad 

{Ws Up To You: by J. Dresner, K. Beck, C. Morgano and L. Custer, 

Longman Inc., 1980}.’'' 

Each of the syllabuses shown represents a valid attempt to break dp wn 
the mass of a particular area of knowledge into manageable units ^Each 
carrie s certain assumptions about the nature of language and learning. 
But these assumptions 'may hot be very explicit^For example, what 
assumptions underlie the ordering in the structural syllabus (b) ? Does 
the verb ‘to be’ come first, because it is easier to learn? If so, in what 
sense ? Structurally, it is the most complex verb in English. Does it come 
first because it is needed for later structures, for example the present 
continuous? Is it considered to be conceptually simpler? For many 
students, for example Indonesian students, it causes conceptual problems, 
since in Bahasa Indonesian it is frequently omitted. Alternatively, is the 
syllabus ordered according to usefulness ? The verb ‘ to be ’ is more useful 
than, say, the present simple tense of the verb ‘ to go *{jf we are operating 
the criterion of usefuln ess, what cont ext are we referrmgtoTDowe mean 
usefulness~uTthe outiideworld or usefulness in the classroom^ 

What about the functional/notional syllabus (c) ? Does the order 
imply that Describing Properties and Shapes is more common or more 
fundamental than Describing Function and Ability? Or is there a covert 
structural syllabus underlying the ordering? Describing Properties and 

Syllabus (h) illustrates an interesting feature of the American tradition of ESP. It has an avowed 
social as well as a linguistic aim. ‘Many students face the challenge of competing for jobs before 
they feel proficient in English. It's Up To You is a novel approach to developing the language 
skills and job-seeking strategies of these students.’ (J. Dresner et d ., 1980) The aim is, therefore, 
not just to improve language skills, but the much broader aim of enabling the learners to survive 
and compete more effectively in American society. This reflects the strong influence in the USA 
of concern for refugee and immigrant needs. This is why in America ESL tends to be used as 
the umbrella term for English Language Teaching. In Britain, where the teaching of immigrants 
is a relatively minor element in ELT, EFL is used as the umbrella term. 
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Shapes only requires the verb "to be’ (e.g. It is round/square/hard/soft 
etc.). Describing Function and Ability, on the other hand, requires 
can / can’t / has the ability to... etc. 

The syllabuses shownabove are as important for what they don’t say, 
as tor what they do say, because they only show one or two of the 
elements' of the materials. Any teaching materials must, in reality, 
operate several syllabuses at th e same time. One of them will probably 
be usecTas the^uincipaiforganTsmg feature, bot the others are still there, 
~ even if they are not taken into acconnt^JjiZIhe^ nrganisafinn of the 
materi al. For example, every function is realised by one or more struc- 
tures/thus in writing a functionally organised syllabus, a structural 
syllabus (good or otherwise) is automatically produced. Texts must be 
about something, thus all textbooks have willy-nilly a topic syllabus. 
Similarly, exercises demand the use of certain language processing 
skills: so, in writing a sequence of exercises, a skills syllabus of sorts is 
generated. 

The syllabus that you see is only a statement of the criteria used to 
organise the mass of language use into a linear progression. Behind the 
stated syllabus are the other syllabuses, acknowledged by the authors 
or not, as the case may be. 

We concluded chapters 3 and 4 by proposing a varied approach : taking 
from the various descriptions of language and theories of learning that 
which would most benefit the learning process. We showed an extract 
from a Business English syllabus that goes some way towards representing 
the variety of factors in the syllabus (figure 6 ) . The developments of recent 
years in linguistics and psychology may not have given us any firm 
answers, but what they have done is show us that there is no single 
answer. There are different aspects and levels of language. There are 
different aspects and levels of learning. We don’t know yet how they 
interrelate, but we do know that they exist. This knowledge should be 
reflected in a syllabus. If we know that there is both a functional and a 
structural aspect to language, then a course should have a functional and 
a structural syllabus. If we know that language knowledge is limited 
unless the learner has the skills and strategies for using it, then a course 
should have a skills and strategies syllabus too. 

AnyLsyllab us which claims to teach people how to communicate (in 
whatever specialised area) should acknowledge the complexity of 
communicatio n. A syllabus that is foamed in only oneTaspect (be it 
structures'' functio ns^ co ntent or whatever) will probably missthe 
opportunity to d evelop the un acknowledged elements effectively^ As 
Swan (1985b) says, when reviewinglhe structural /functional defearer 



‘ The real issue is not which syllabus to put fir st: it is how to integrate eight 
so syllabuses (funrtlonal, notional, situational, topic, p honological, lexical 
structural, skills) into a sensible teaching programme/ ^ 




Application 

4 What role should a syllabus play in the course 
design process? 

We can look at this question in terms of the approaches to course design 
that we outlined in chapter 6. 

3) AJ anguage-centred app roach / 

In this approach the syllabus is the prime generator of the teaching 
materials, as this model shows: 




Figure zz: The role of the syllabus in a language-centred, approach 

This sort of approach is still widely used in ESP. The syllabus is quite 
clearly the determiner __aLlhe entire course. It is, so to speak, the 
crystallisation of what the course is all about — the inspiration for the 
production of texts and exercises and the basis on which proficiency will 
be evaluated. 
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b) A skiHs-centred approach 



An alternative approach is needed in a skills-centred syllabus, since the 
aim is not to present and practise language items, but rather to provide 
opportunities for learners to employ and evaluate the skills and 
strategies considered necessary in the target situation. A skills-centred 
approach will often lay great store by the use of ‘authentic’ texts (see 
chapter 13, p; 158). A skills-centred approach to the use of the syllabus is 
suggested by Holmes (1981) : 




Figure 2.3 : The role of the syllabus in a skills-centred approach 















Application 

Int his approa c h the syllabus is not a prime generator. Although Holmes 
presents it as a linear process, it is more likely that there is a degree of 
negotiation between texts and skills. Thus, for example, the skills 
syllabus, as well as establishing criteria for the ordering and adaptation 
of texts, will probably also play a role in their initial selection. At the 
same time, the texts available will affect what can be focussed on in 
exercises and assessment. 



c) learning-cent red approach / 

It will be noticeable that in the two approaches described so far the 
learning activities (tasks, exercises, teaching techniques) are almost the 
last factor to be considered. This may produce materials which faithfully 
reflect the syllabus in language or skills content, but it has a very 
constricting effect on the methodology. Learning, however, is more than 
just a matter of presenting language items or skills and strategi es. In other 
jwords, it isjiot just the content of whatisJearnr tha t is important but 
alsothe activity through which it is learnt (Prabhu, 1983/ ~ — 

GTa~ learning-centred approach thtT” methodology cannot be just 
grafted on to the end of an existing selection of syllabus items and texts : 
it must be considered right from the start. To achieve this, the syllabus 
must be used in a more dynamic way in order to enable methodological 
considerations, such as interest, enjoyment, learner involvement, to 
influence the content of the entire course design. The simplest wav of 
ac hieving this is to break down the syllabus design process into two 

lev els (see j igure 24IT ' 

"'The ESPsyiiabus is^ as we have seen, usually derived from a detailed 
analysis of the language features of the target situation. It is the detail 
of this analysis which in our view produces the restricting influence on 
the methodology. But this need not occur. It is unnecessary to analyse 
language features in detail before the materials are started. A general 
syllabus outlining the topic areas and the communicative tasks of the 
target situation is all that is required at the beginning. For example, a 
general syllabus for technician students might look like this: 



Topics 

names of tools 

electricity 

pumps 

materials 

construction 

etc. 



Tasks 

expressing use and purpose 
understanding safety instructions 
describing a system 
reporting experiments 
describing measurements 
etc. 



This general syllabus can be used as the basis for the initial selection 
of texts and writing of exercises/ activities : it has enough detail to guide 
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LEVEL 1 



LEVEL 2 




Figure Z4 : The role of the syllabus in a learning-centred approach 

the materials writer, but not so much as to stifle creativity. It, therefore, 
allows the materials writer to take full account of factors emerging from 
the analysis of the learning situation. 

The materials themselves will produce a detailed language syllabus. 
This materials-generated syllabus can then be checked against an 
independent syllabus produced from the needs analysis. Gaps and 
overlaps can then be dealt with. 

Tfoil?,?. i nstead u sing the syllabus as the initial and once-for-all 
determiner of the content_ of materials and metho ddlog y, syllabus and 
materials evolve to gether with each being able tolnfo^ 
this way the syllabus is used creatively as~a generator of gooT an d~ 
jgro ^activities rather than as just a statement of language 
coiitciit which restricts and impoverishes the methodolog y. Yet T at the 
same timoirmaintains~relcvance to target needs. It, therefore, serves the. 
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Application 



r' needs of the students both as users and as learners of the language. The 
S syllabus acts in the first instance as a compass to show the general 
1 direction. Then it becomes a sketch map. When the possibilities have 
/ been explored, obstacles noted and available resources collected, more 
(detail can be filled in on the map, until the route is clear. 



d ) The post hoc approach 

There is, of course, one last way of using the syllabus, which is probably 
more widespread than we might suppose: 




Figure 2.5 : The role of the syllabus in a post hoc approach 

Conclusion 

In the institutionalised frameworks in which most teaching takes place, 
we must accept the predetermined syllabus as a fact of life. In view of 
the many roles that it plays it is essential that a great deal of thought 
is given to how the syllabus is used. It can, and unfortunately often does, 
act as a ball and chain, denying creativity and subjecting everything to 
evaluation criteria. But used sensibly and sensitively a syllabus can 
provide the support and guidance that creativity thrives on. A syllabus 
is not divin g^wru^ Jt is a workit Tgjocu ment that should be used flexibly 
^^appropriately to maximise the^ims and processes of learning; 
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Tasks 

1 What do you use a syllabus for ? 

2 Make a table of the advantages and disadvantages of having a 
syllabus. 

3 ‘A syllabus is a statement of an ideal.’ How far would you agree with 
this ? What implications does it have for the use of the syllabus ? 

4 How can the ESP course designer take account of the ‘learner 
syllabus * ? 

5 Choose one of the syllabuses given above. What assumptions about 
language and learning do you think underlie the ordering in it ? 

6 Study an ESP textbook that you know. On what criteria has it been 
organised ? What ‘hidden syllabuses ’ can you find ? 
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We must grant the artist his subject, his idea, his donne: our 
criticism is applied only to what he makes of it. 

(Henry James: The Art of Fiction) 

Having completed your needs analysis and course design, you must now 
decide what you are going to do with it. One option, of course, is to 
decide that the whole thing is completely impossible and throw the 
results in the wastepaper bin. Assuming, however, that you wish (or 
have) to proceed, there are three possible ways of turning your course 
design into actual teaching materials: 

a) Select from existing materials: materials evaluation. 

b) Write your own materials: materials development. 

c) Modify existing materials : materials adaptation. 

In this and the following chapter we shall look at the first two options : 
materials evaluation and materials writing. The third option is a 
combination of the first two. So, if this is your choice, you will need 
to use both processes. Although we shall look at evaluation and 
development separately, they are complementary activities. The materials 
writer can learn a lot in terms of ideas and techniques from evaluating 
existing materials. Similarly, writing materials makes you more aware 
of what to look for in materials written by other people - and also more 
sympathetic to the efforts of other materials writers ! 



1 Why evaluate materials? 

^Evaluation is a matter of judging the fitness of something for a particular 
tpurpose. Given a certain need, and in the light of the resources available, 
which out of a number of possibilities can represent the best solution ? 
Evaluation is, then , con cerned with relative merit. There is no ab solute 
bad^ onTEaeifees offitrj gs^ 

an>nand^ofevaluation, the decision finally made is likely to be the 
better for being based on a systematic check of all the important 
variables. The results of an evaluation will probably lead to a large 
investment of money in a published course or a large investment of time 
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in home-produced or adapted materials. Once such an investment is 
made, you will probably have to live with the consequences of it for some 
time, even if it later proves to have been a bad choice. A careful 
evaluation, then, can save a lot of expense and frustration. On the 
positive side, it can also help in justifying requests to sponsors or other 
members of an ESP team for money to buy materials or time to write 
them. 



2 How do you evaluate materials? 

Evaluation is basically a matching process : matching needs to available 
solutions. If this matching is to be done as objectively as possible, it is 
best to look at the needs and solutions separately. In the final analysis, 
any choice ^ill b e made on subjective grounds. If you were choosing 
a car, for exampIepyolTmight just as easily choose it because you like 
the look of it as because it can reach 100 mph in 10 seconds. It depends 
on what you consider to be important. The danger is that, if subjectiv e 
f actors are allowed to influence judgement too soon, it may blind you to 
poss ibly useful alternatives . You might not look at cars from a particular 
ccmfiffypbecause you have a prejudice against that country, while in 
fact those cars may suit your needs best. Similarly you might reject a 
particular textbook, because you don’t like the picture on the cover, or 
t because you dislike functional syllabuses. An ESP textbook has to suit 
the needs of a number of parties — teachers, students, sponsors, so it is 
important that the subjective factors, which will admittedly play a part, 
should not be allowed to obscure objectivity in the early stages of 
analysis. 

We can divide the evaluation process into four major steps (see figure 
z6) : 

1 Defining criteria. 

2 Subjective analysis. 

3 Objective analysis. 

4 Matching. 

Most of the work of the first two stages will have been done in the course 
design stage. It will be useful, however, to set out your criteria and your 
own preferred realisations of the criteria in a form which will make it 
easy to compare different sets of materials. Don’t, however, see your own 
subjective analysis as a fixed set of requirements. You should use the 
materials evaluation process as a means of questioning and developing 
your own ideas as to what is required (Hutchinson, 1987, forthcoming). 
It is also very important to have some kind of rank order of factors. It 
is almost certain that there will be a conflict: one textbook might match 
your criteria in terms of content and language areas, but another might 
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Figure 16: The’materials evaluation process 



have the more appropriate methodology. How will you make a choice? 
"You will need to decide which you think is the more important to the 
various people concerned: teachers, students, sponsors. You should also 
consider which unsatisfactory features are easier to remedy. Is it, for 
example, easier to adapt content or methodology? You might find it 
difficult to find alternative texts, while it may be relatively easy to change 
the exercises based on the texts. 

We can now present our own checklist of criteria for objective and 
subjective analyses. This is not an exhaustive list. You may find other 
criteria which you feel are important. 
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SUBJECTIVE 


OBJECTIVE 


ANALYSIS 


ANALYSIS 


(i.e. analysis of your course, in 
terms of materials requirements) 


(i.e. analysis of materials 


being evaluated) 



AUDIENCE 



1A Who are 
e.g. 

- ages 



your learners? 



1 B Who is the material intended for? 



- sex 



- nationality/ies 

- study or work specialism(s) 
{e.g. banking, medicine etc.) 

- status/role with respect to 
specialism (e.g. trainee cashier, 
qualified anaesthetist etc.) 

- knowledge of 

(i) English 

(ii) specialism 

(iii) other {e.g. knowledge of 
'the world' etc.) 

- educational backgrounds 

- interests (etc.) 



AIMS 



2A What are the aims of your course? 



2B What are the aims of the materials? 
(Note: check that the aims are 
actually what they are said to be, 
by looking carefully at the material 
itself.) 



M-9- 
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SUBJECTIVE 


OBJECTIVE 


ANALYSIS 


ANALYSIS 



CONTENT 



3A What kind of language description 
do you require? Should it be 
structural, notional, functional, 
discourse-based, some other kind, 
a combination of one or more of 
these? (see ch.4). 


3B What type(s) of linguistic 
description is/are used in the 
materials? 


4A What language points should be 
covered? (i.e. What particular 
structures, functions, vocabulary 
areas etc?) 


4B What language points do the 
materials cover? 


5A What proportion of work on each 
macro-skill (e.g. reading) is 
desired? Should there be skills- 
integrated work? 


5B What is the proportion of work on 
each skill? Is there skills-integrated 
work? 


6A What micro-skills do you need? 
(e.g, deducing the 
meanings of unfamiliar words - 
see Munby (1 978), pages 
116-132) 


6B What micro-skills are covered in 
the material? 


7 A What text-types should be 
included? 
e.g. 

- manuals? 

- letters? 

- dialogues? 

- experimental reports? 

- visual texts (pictures, 
diagrams, charts, graphs, 
cartoons etc.)? 

- listening texts? 

- any other kind? 


7B What kinds of texts are there in the 
materials? 
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8A What subject-matter area(s) is/are 
required (e.g. medicine, biology 
etc.)? 


8B What is/are the subject-matter 
area(s), assumed level of 
knowledge, and types of topics in 
the materials? 


What level of knowledge should 
be assumed (e.g. secondary 
school, first year college/university, 
post-graduate etc.)? 




What types of topics are needed? 
(e.g. in medicine: hospital 
organisation, medical technology 
etc.)? 


i 


What treatment should the topics 
be given (e.g. 'straightforward', 
factual; 'human interest' angle; 
humorous; unusual perspective; 
taking into account issues, 
controversy, etc.) 


What treatment are the topics 
given? 


9A How should the content be 
organised throughout the course ? 

- around language points? 

- by subject-matter? 

- by some other means 
(e.g. study skills)? 

- by a combination of 
means? 


9B How is the content organised 
throughout the materials? 


1 0A How should the content be 

organised within the course units ? 

- by a set pattern of components? 

- by a variety of patterns? 

- by some other means? 

- to allow a clear focus on 
e.g. certain skill areas, a 
communication task etc.? 


1 0B How is the content organised 
within the units? 


1 1 A How should the content be 

sequenced throughout the course ? 
e.g. - from easier to more difficult? 

- to create variety? 

- to provide recycling? 

- by other criteria? 

Should there be no obvious 
sequence? 


1 1 B How is the content sequenced 
throughout the book? 




\\\\\ s. 
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SUBJECTIVE 

ANALYSIS 

j 


OBJECTIVE 

ANALYSIS 


1 2A How should the content be 


1 2B How is the content sequenced 


sequenced within a unit? 
e.g. - from guided to free? 

- from comprehension 
to production? 

- accuracy to fluency? 
(see Brumfit, 1 984, 
p.52—7) 

- by some other 
means? 

Should there be no obvious 
sequence? 


within a unit? 

| 



METHODOLOGY 



1 3A What theory/ies of learning should 
the course be based on? 

Should it be behaviourist, 
cognitive, affective, some other 
kind, a combination of one or 
more of these? (See ch.5) 



1 4A What aspects of the learners' 
attitudes to / expectations about 
learning English should the course 
take into account? (See ch.6) 



1 SA What kinds of exercises/tasks are 

needed? 

e.g. 

- guided < — >free? 

- comprehension < — > production? 

- language/skills practice «■ — * 
language/skills use? 

- one right answer < — > many 
possible right answers? 

- whole class < — » groups — * 
individual? 



1 3B What theory/ies of learning are 
the materials based on? (Check 
carefully - don't just take the 
author's or publisher's word for 
it!) 



1 4B What attitudes to / expectations 
about learning English are the 
materials based on? 



1 5B What kinds of exercises/tasks are 
included in the materials? 
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— Ianguage-/skills-based < — > 
content-based? 

— 'mechanical' < — » problem- 
solving? 

— role-play, simulation, drama, 
games? 

- ones involving visuals? 

- self-study? 

- some other kinds? 




1 6A What teaching-learning techniques 
are to be used? 


1 6B What teaching-learning techniques 
can be used with the materials? 


e.g. 

- 'lockstep'? 

- pair-work? 

- small-group work? 

- student presentations? 

- work involving technical 
subject-matter? 

- other kinds? 




1 7A What aids are available for use? 


1 7B What aids do the materials require? 


e.g. 

- cassette recorders? 

- overhead projectors? 

- realia? 

- wallcharts? 

- video? 

- other? 




1 8A What guidance/support for 
teaching the course will be 
needed? 


1 8B What guidance do the materials 
provide? 


e.g. 

- statements of aims? 

- lists of vocabulary and 
language-skills points? 

- language guidance? 

- technical information? 

- methodological directive or 
hints? 

- suggestions for further work? 

- tests? 

- other kinds? 
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SUBJECTIVE 


OBJECTIVE 


ANALYSIS 


ANALYSIS 


1 9A How flexible do the materials 


1 9B In what ways are the materials 


need to be? 


flexible? 




e.g. 

- can they be begun at different 
points? 

- can the units be used in 
different orders? 

- can they be linked to other 




materials? 




— can they be used without some 
of their components (e.g. 
cassettes)? 



OTHER CRITERIA 



20A What price range is necessary? 


20B What is the price? 


21 A When and in what quantities 
should the materials be available? 
etc. 


21 B When and how readily can the 
materials be obtained? 
etc. 



Figure 27 : A checklist for materials evaluation 



The following steps should be followed in using the checklist: 

\i \Answer the A questions first to identify your requirements. You can 
then use this information either as a basis for writing your own 
materials or as input to the later stages of materials evaluation. 

\2; Analyse the materials you have selected by answering the B questions. 

If possible, test your ideas by teaching extracts from the materials. 
(^Compare the A and B findings. This can be done impressionistically 
^or by awarding points : 



0 = does not match the desired feature 

1 = partly matches the desired feature 

2 = closely matches the desired feature 
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Total the points and analyse the results. Note that the highest number 
of points does not necessarily indicate the most suitable materials, 
since the points may be concentrated in one area. Look for the widest 
spread of desired features and concentrations in the areas you 
consider most important. 

4 Make your choice and use your findings to prepare any documentation 
needed for defending your decision. 



Conclusion 

In this chapter we have looked at materials evaluation as one way of 
exploiting a course design .^ Even if you eventually decide to write your 
own materials^j heL£va Iuation~ot existiri g jEater ia Is can provide a gooc T 
sourc e ^of id eas (of what to avoid as wel l as what to do) an d t echnique s. 
It canalsosave a lot of duplication ofeiiort by possibly revealing existing 
materials that can provide all or part of your materials needs. The ' 
evaluation process should be systematic and is best seen as a matching 
exercise: matching your analysed needs with available solutions. 

But within all of us there is said to be an author struggling to get out. 
In the next chapter we shall present some techniques to help the aspiring 
materials writer. 



Tasks 

i What can the ESP teacher learn from an evaluation of materials ? 

z What criteria would you regard as the most important in evaluating 
materials? Put the categories in the checklist in a rank order of 
importance. 

3 Try out the checklist for your own ESP situation. Fill in the objective 
analysis for your course. Then choose a textbook or set of materials 
and do the subjective analysis. Prepare a report on why you would 
choose or reject the material. (You never know, you might find the 
perfect textbook for your course !) 
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A man may write at any time, if he will set himself doggedly 
to it. 

(Samuel Johnson) 



Materiak. writing is one of the most characteristic features of ESP in 
practicevlD marked contrast to General English teaching, a large amount 
of the ESP teacher’s time may well be taken up in writing materials. ) 
There are a number of reasons for this : ' 

A teacher or institution may wish to provide teaching materials that 
will fit the specific subject area of particular learners. Such materials 
may not be available commercially. In addition to the profusion of 
subject specialisms, there is also a wide range of course types. 
Whereas schools, for example, work to standard timetables with a 
similar number of hours, ESP courses can vary from one week of 
intensive study to an hour a week for three years or more. Publishe rs 
are n aturally reluctant to pro du ce ma terials for very limited markets^ 
TKe” cost of producing and marketmg^ a " b ook is - m uclrthe same 
regardless of whether it sells one thousand copies or one hundred 
thousand copies. It is likely, then, that a course tailored to the needs 
of a specific group of ESP learners will not be available. 

Even when suitable materials a re available, it may not b e_possi,ble to 
/-" A buy them because of currency or impo rt restrictions. 
r -x) £ SP~ materials may also be written for non-educational reasons : for 
example, in order to enhThce~the~reput ation of -atrimsritu5on or an 
individual. Materials are a visible product of activity, regardless of 
whether such activity is useful or even necessary. 

For these and other reasons, there is already an established tradition of 
ESP teachers producing in-house materials. These may then be distributed 
to other institutions or even published, but in general they are written 
by the teachers of a particular institution for the students at that 
institution. Such a pattern of work is often something of an abuse of 
teachers. Few have had any training in the skills and techniques of 
materials writing. It also shows a rather cavalier attitude to the activity 
of materials writing, implying, as it does, that if you can teach you can 
write materials. How many actors are expected to write their own plays 
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or singers their own songs ? On the other hand, it can be argued that 
the process of materials writing may help to make teachers more aware 
'.ofvj diat isiiwo lYC^ ad lea rning. 

Rightly or wrongly, materials writing is a fact of life for a large number 
of ESP teachers, and so, accepting this fact, let us look at some techniques 
for producing useful and creative ESP materials. 






Q> 



1 Defini ng ob jectives 

— / 

We can start by asking ourselves the question: What are materials 
supposed to do? In defining their purpose, we can identify some 
principles which will guide us in the actual writing of the materials. 

(y Materials provide a stimulus to learning. Good materials do not 
^ teach : they encourage learners to learn. Good materials will, there- 
fore, contain: 

— intere^tmg texts: 

- en j oy able acrivi t ies which engage the learn ers' thinkingxa pacifies : 
--QppQmmkks for learners to use their existing knowledge ancP 

sEIIs; " 

content wh ich both learner and teac her can cope with . 

!jj) M aterials help to organise the teaching-l earning prorpgg hv providing ___ 
a path through the complex mass of the language to be learnt. Good 
mate rials should, therefore, provide a clear and coherent unit 
structure which wi ll guide .teacher and learner through various ~ 
acti vities ip s . uch a . way -as- fr^ma v i m i se .. r h e chances of learning . This 
structure should help the teacher in planning lessons and encourage 
in the learner a sense of progress and achievement. On the other hand, 
materials should not be so tightly structured as to produce a 
monotonous pattern of lessons — the curse of so many materials. 
Avoid the assembly line approach, which makes each unit look the 
same, with the same type of text, the same kind of illustrations, the 
same type and number of exercises. If it doesn’t send you to sleep 
writing them, it will certainly send your learners to sleep using them. 

A materials model must be clear and systematic, but flexible enough 
to allow for creativity and variety. 

C cJ\ Materials embody a view of the nature of language and learning. In 
/ writing materials you, as an author, are making all manner of 
statements about what you think language learning consists of. 
Materials should, therefore, truly reflect what you think and feel 
about the learning process. If you believe that people learn when their 
thinking capacities are engaged, don’t write exercises which require 
little or no active thought. If you think learning is enhanced by intense 
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experiences with language, don’t provide texts which have been 
stripped of any human interest. If you think learning is helped by 
frequent reinforcement, make sure that items to be learnt are 

@ processed several times. 

Materials reflect the nature of the le arning task. We have noted in 
pfeviouschapters thaTTanguage~Tearning is a complex process 
involving many different kinds and levels of knowledge. In the heyday 
of structuralism, it was assumed that a knowledge of the structures 
was the same as knowing a language and that repetition led to 
learning. Materials writing was a simple task of isolating the 
structure, writing a text to exemplify it and pattern drills to practise 
it. We must now take a more humble view and recognise that 
language learning is a very complex and little understood process. 
Materials should try to create a balanced outlook which both reflects 
^^the complexity of the task, yet makes it appear manageable. 

>\j) /Materials can have a very useful function in broadening the basis of 



teacher training, by introducing teachers to new techniques. 






ifr Materials provide models of correct and appropriate language use. 
We have deliberately placed this last on our list. This is a necessary 
function of materials, but it is all too often taken as the only purpose, 
with the result that materials become simply a statement of language 
use rather than a vehicle for language learning . Language teaching 
materials should not be the kind of beginner’s guide to Applied 
Linguistics, which is so prevalent in ESP. We, as linguists, may be 
endlessly fascinated by the analysis of discourse: it is our chosen 
specialist field. For the doctor, the secretary and the engineer 
language may have little such attraction. 



2 A materials design model 

Taking into account the principles we have outlined, we can now present 
a model which we have used for writing our own materials. T he aim 
of this particular m odel is to provide a coherent framework for the 
integration of the vario us aspects of learmng, white~arthe-same time 
allowirigehough rooriTforcr eaii v tty -imd-va rierv to flourish. The m odel 
consists of four elements: input, contenffacusylanguage focus, task . 

This may be a text, dialogue, video-recording, diagram or any 
{5iece of communication data, depending on the needs you have 
defined in your analysis. The input provides a number of things : 

- stimulus material for activities; 

- new language items; 

- correct models of language use ; 

- a topic for communication ; 
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- opportunities for learners to use their information processing skills ; 

- opportunities for learners to use their existing knowledge both of 
the language and the subject matter. 

C^TContent focu&i Language is not an end in itself, but a means of 
conveying information and feelings about something. Non-linguistic 
content should be exploited to generate meaningful communication 




Our aim is to enable learners to use language, but 
It is unfair to give learners communicative tasks and activities for 
which they do not have enoug h of the necessary language kn owledge. 
Good materials shouldmvolvel x>th^ for analysis and 

synthesis. In language focus learners hav e t he chance to take the 
language to pieces, study how it workiT and practise putting it back" 

^ 

(^) Task t'pie ultimate purpose of language learning is language use. 
Materials should be designed, therefore, to lead towards a 
communicative task in which learners use the content and language 
knowledge they have built up through the unit. 

These four elements combine in the model as follows : 




Figure z 8 : A materials design model 



The primary focus of the unit is the task. The model acts as a vehicle 
which leads the learners to the point where they are able to carry out 
the task. The language and con ten t are drawn from the input and are 
selecte d according to what the learnerTwill need in order to do the task . 
It follows' that-annhGportant feature of the model is to create coherence 
in terms of both language and content throughout the unit. This 
provides the support for more complex activities by building up a fund 
of knowledge and skills. 
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^ roodelj sa mple materials 

The basic model can be used f o rmated^ . Every stage 

could be covered in one lesson, if the task is a small one, or the whole 
unit might be spread over a series of lessons. In this part, we will show 

B: PUMPING SYSTEMS <-© 

STARTER Every pump is part of a system for moving fluids. The human body has a 
system for moving blood How does it work? 




m INPUT 



. Hello! I'm a b bod cell 
and I'm going to take] 
\pu oh a tour round J 
body's blood system^ 

leSs'l 



fWe’re in one of the vein&at^ 
tiie moment on our way to 
, die heart. We've given up, 
all o«r oxygen, so were- 
feeling rather tired now. 



F He/e we are now in the 
ventricle-The heart mus 
are starting to contracts 
so the pressure, in here is 4 
quite high now. Wffre about) 
to be pumped into one « 

| of the arteries to take' 
us to -the lungs. 

Here we ao! 



[Wdre going into -the- heart 1 
through a valve and into the' 
' right auricle -This is like- p 
> a collecting chamber and 
then weir be sucked into 1 
.the right ventricle. 



VVeVejust arrived 
in the Yungs. We're 
getting n/ce and cl 
and picking up the 
•fresh oxygen. Mmnrni, 
that -feels good. All 
that lovely oxygen. " 




We've got our oxygen now, but 
before we go off round the body 
we hove to qo back to the heart." 
\bu see, after going through the 
lungs we’re not at a high enough 
pressure to take us all round, we 
body -So the heart has to boost , 
the pressure. 



->vC, 




This is where we 
leave the heart. 
We're just coming 
through the outlet 
frbm the left 
ventride.We’re 
at a very high 
pressure now- 
&ut weVegot 
^ a long wag to go, 
giving our oxygen 
to the tissue 



Figure z$a : Starter and input 
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whjrt the model looks like in practice in some of our own materials. You 
will notice some additional features: these will be explained, as they 
arise. 

The materials are intended for lower intermediate level students from 
a variety of technical specialisms. The topic of the blood circulation 
system can be of relevance to a wide range of subjects. Apart from the 
general human mterest that any medical matter has, the lexis is of a very 
basic type that is generally applicable both literally and metaphorically 
(e.g. heart, artery, pump, collecting chamber, oxygen). Indeed there are 
only two specific terms used - ventricle and auricle. Thus the text is 
better viewed as an illustration of the general principles of fluid 
mechanics rather than as a medical text. 

As the unit title indicates, language is approached through an 

(D 1 j fea °* content * ^e topic represents a common form of technical 
'-s discourse - describing a circulatory system - although in this 
case, presented from an unusual point of view (see below p. 123) . 




T he star te r - pkys- a number of impor tant roles : 
~^it^^aj^§^context of knowledge for the comprehension of the 
input. Comprehension in the ESP classroom is often more 
difficult than in real life, because texts are taken in isolation. 
In the outside world a text would normally appear in a context, 
which provides reference points to assist understanding 
(Hutchinson and Waters, 1981). 

” It: agg yates the learners’ minds and gets them thinking. They 
0311 then approach the text in an activeframe of mini — 

~ I t arouses thejeamers* interest in the topic. 

~ Jt ^Hk-^ hat learners already know in terms of and 

content. Theteacher can then adjust the lesson to take this into 
account. 



~ It pr ovides a meaningful context in which to introduce new 
h vocabulary or grammaticaTitems. “ 
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GATHERING 
INFORMATION STEP I 

Connect the two halves of the sentences to make true statements. 




The heart 
The veins 
The auricles 
The right ventricle 
The lungs 
The fresh blood 
The left side of the heart 
The arteries 



pumps blood to the lungs. 

carry blood from the heart to the body tissue. 

is a kind of pump. 

cany blood to the heart 

is pumped from the lungs back to the heart 

pump blood into the ventricles. 

supply the blood with oxygen 

pumps the fresh blood into the arteries 



STEP 2 

Copy this diagram of the heart and blood system. 




a On your diagram label the auricles and ventricles, 
b Extend the blood vessels at the top of the heart to make a complete 
circulation diagram through the lungs and the body tissues, 
c Put in arrows to show the flow of blood through the system. 



STEP 3 




Use these expressions to replace those of similar meaning in the INPUT, 
drawn; next to each other; increase; enter; get smaller, return; collect; exit; 
blood vessel (2). 



a 



STEP 4 Listening task 

One of the commonest forms of illness nowadays is heart disease. From what 
you have just learned about the heart, what do you think are the causes of 
heart failure? 




Look at the pump in the TASK in Section A again. Just like the heart, there 
are several things that could go wrong with it Make a table like this, and 
complete it with the information on the cassette. 

POSSIBLE FAULTS 

Pump | Heart 

f 1 



Figure 2.9b : Gathering information 
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This section practises extracting information from the input and 
begins the process of relating this content and language to a wider 
context. 




f Steps i and z are not only comprehension checks. They also 
(3) i provide data for the later language work (steps 5 and 6). This 
[ is an example of unit coherence. 














® f Learners should always be encouraged to find answers for 
[_ themselves wherever possible. 



It is possible to incorporate opportunities for the learners to use 
their own knowledge and abilities at any stage. It is particularly 
useful to do this as soon as the basic information contained in 
the input has been identified, in order to reinforce connections 
between this and the learners’ own interests and needs. Here, for 
example, the learners are required to go beyond the information 
in the input. The y have to relate the subject matter to their own 
knowledge and reasoning powers, but still using the language 
~ they have been learning. 1 — — - 

' m_v 

Mr r 
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LANGUAGE 





1 Water vapour from the sea rises. 

2 The wind picks up the water vapour. 

3 The wind carries the water vapour towards the mountains 

4 The mountains push the wet air upwards. 

5 The temperature is lower up the mountains. The water vapour condenses 
into cloud 

6 The condensed water Mis as rain. 

7 The rain water runs down through rivers and streams to the sea. 

This description is very simple. It follows the diagram in numbered stages, 
explaining what happens at each stage. 




Make a similar description for the heart and blood system On your diagram 
number the stages first then write a sentence to explain each stage. Begin 
like this. 

1 Old blood goes into the light auricle. 

2 The blood is sucked into the right ventricle 
Continue. 

STEP 6 Linking clauses 

The description of relief rainfall is very simple, but there is a lot of repetition 
in it We can make it much shorter like this. 

Wafer vapour from the sea rises. The wind picks it up and carries it towards 
the mountains, which push the wet air upwards, where the temperature is 
lower. The water vapour condenses into clouds and Mis as rain, which runs 
down through rivers and streams to the sea. 

What changes have been made to shorten the description? 

Make your description of the blood system shorter in the same way. 



Figure z 9c : Language focus 
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This section gives practice in some of the language elements 
needed for the task. These may be concerned with aspects of 
" sentence structure, function or text construction. The points 
focussed on are drawn from the input , but they are selected 
according to their usefulness for the task. 




Further input related to the rest of the unit in terms of subject 
matter or language can be introduced at any point in order to 
provide a wider range of contexts for exercises and tasks. This 
helps learners to see how their limited resources can be used for 
tackling a wide range of problems (see also step 7 ) . 



/ch f Learners need practice in organising information, as well as 

l Naming the means for expressing those ideas. 



Earlier work is recycled through another activity. This time the 
focus is more on the language form than the meaning. 



Language work can also involve problem-solving with learners 
1 usmg their P° we rs of observation and analysis (Hutchinson 

L 1984) • 
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STEP 7 Describing a system 2 

This diagram shows the flow of water through a domestic central heating and 
hot water system. 

Study the diagram and then describe the flow of water through the system. 




STEP 8 Tenses in descriptions 

Note the difference between these two descriptions: 

We’re going into the right auride. ' 

The old blood goes into the light auricle. 

Why are different tenses used in the different situations? 

Describe the relief rainfall cycle, as if you were a water molecule. Begin like 
this. 

Hello, my name's HjO, but you can call me H for short Fm a water molecule 
and at the moment Fm Seating around in the sunny Pacific, but its very warm 

and Fm starting to evaporate 

Continue. 









A tour around your place of study or work 
Draw a simple plan of the site. 

Give a general description of what happens at the main places on the site. 
Take a group of visitors around the site, giving a commentary as you go. 



Figure z^d: Task 
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There is a gradual movement within the unit from guided to more 
open-ended work. This breaks down the learning tasks and gives 
the learners greater confidence for approaching the task. 



f The unusual type of input gives the opportunity for some more 
k— ^ \ imaginative language work. 

Here the learners have to create their own solution to a 
communication problem. In so doing they use both the language 
and the content knowledge developed through the unit. The 
i learners, in effect, are being asked to solve a problem, using 
English, rather than to do exercises about English. Given the 
build-up through the unit, the task should be well within the 
grasp of both learner and teacher. 



f The task , also, provides a clear objective for the learners and so 
I helps to break up the often bewildering mass of the syllabus, by 
L establishing landmarks of achievement. 



The unit can be further expanded to give learners the chance to apply 
the knowledge gained to their own situation. For example, a project for 
this unit could ask the learners to describe any other kind of enclosed 
system (e.g. an air conditioning system) in their own home, place of work 
or field of study. 
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4 Refining the model 

A number of possible refinements to the model can be seen in the unit 
above. We can relate these points to the nucleus of the model to provide 
an extended model like this : 




Figure 30: An expanded materials model 

5 Materials and the syllabus 

We noted in chapter 7 that, although one feature might be used as the 
organising principle of a syllabus, there are in fact several syllabuses 
operating in any course. We noted also w hen dealing with needs analysis 
in chapter 5 that we must take account not pist~of~tfae visible features ' 
of the^ ta rgeL situation, but also of intangible factors that relate to t he 
gleaming situatioa 3 or example learner involvement, variety, use of 
existing k nowledge etc. A model must be able to ensure adequate 
"coveragelERrough the syllabus of all the features identified as playing a 
role in the development of learning. In addition to having an internal 
coherence, therefore, each unit must also relate effectively to the other 
units in the course. There needs to be a coherence between the unit 
structure and the syllabus structure to ensure that the course provides 
adequate and appropriate coverage of syllabus items. 

Figure 31 illustrates in a simplified form how the unit model relates 
to the various syllabuses underlying the course design. Note, however, 
that identifying features of the model with syllabus features does not 
mean that they only play a role in that position, nor that other factors 
are not involved in that position. The diagram aims to show the main 
focus of each element in the materials. 
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Figure 31 : The syllabus / unit interface {S/JJl) 
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We have made wide use of models throughout this book. At this point 
it is useful to make a cautionary distinction between two types of model, 
since both are used in the materials design process : 

a) Predictive . This kind of model provides the generative framework 
within which creativity can operate. The unit model (Figure 16) is 
of this kind. It is a model that enables the operator to select, organise 
and present data. 

b) Evaluative. This kind of model acts as a feedback device to tell you 
whether you have done what you intended. The syllabus/unit 
interface model (Figure 31) is of this kind. Typically it is used as a 
checklist. Materials are written with only outline reference to the 
S/UI. Then when enough material is available the S/UI can be used 
to check coverage and appropriacy. 

If the models are used inappropriately, the materials writers will almost 
certainly be so swamped with factors to consider that they will probably 
achieve little of worth. 



6 Using the models: a case study 



The models we have presented are ones that we have used in preparing 
our own materials and in this part we shall look at how they were used 
in creating the Blood Cell unit (see above p. no). First some background 
information : 

The materials were originally needed for a group of Iranian students 
at the Institute for English Language Education, University of Lancaster, 
UK. The students were doing a six-month pre-service English course, 
prior to starting courses at British Technical Colleges in Marine 
Engineering, Navigation and Radio. The course was set up at short 
notice and at first we used ESP materials for maritime studies acquired 
from another institution which had run similar courses before. As the 
course progressed we became increasingly dissatisfied with these 
materials. They consisted of texts about maritime topics, for example 
the roles of the various officers and men on ships, types of ships, 
instructions for taking a ship out of port. We found these texts difficult 
jo exploit for a number of reasons : 

\a)) They were mostly descriptive. There was little that could be done 
wimtEem beyond reading and answering comprehension questions. 

/ bj They c ontained a lot_of very specific vocabulary which c ould only 
be effectively explained withrealia thafTvere not available to us in 
the ESP classroom. 

c]\ More worrying was the fact that the ^students d id. no t_ have a to Lof 
the general technical language that would help them to understand 
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the specific language. For example, it is difficult to explain words like 
sheet , backspring’ and ‘rudder’, if the students don’t know words 
like ‘rope’ and ‘steer’. 

We decided to carry out a new needs analysis and go to the technical 
colleges, themselves. We discovered some interesting facts: 

Although the students were going to study specific subjects such as 
v/ marine engineering and navigation, 90 % of the first year’s work was 
on general technical topics (electricity, materials etc.), which were 
common to a very wide range of courses. 

Lecturers assumed that on coming to the college students (whether 
native or non-native speakers) would know little or nothing about 
maritime matters, other than a few common words like ‘cargo’, 
‘sail’, ‘wave’, ‘tanker’. 

\c)j In teaching the specific subjects, lecturers made wide use of references 
to non-maritime topics. For example, they would relate the parts of 
a ship to the parts of a car or a house. They might explain how a 
ship’s air supply system works by reference to the blood system in 
the body. In other words, lecturers made use of an assumed level of 
competence in general areas in order to teach the new and specific 
knowledge (Hutchinson and Waters, 1980). 

I We concluded from our needs analysis that we had been teaching our 
\ students specific maritime language which they would not really need, 
J while neglecting the general areas they would need. We were, in effect, 

) giving them performance data, while neglecting the competence. Armed 
( with this insight we set about creating the materials from which the 
V Blood Cell unit was later developed. 

Having established the background, we can now look in detail at the 
gestation process of the unit. We shall present this in the form of 
guidelines for using the models and illustrate them with our own 
procedure in producing the Blood -Cell unit. 



r 



^Stagel : Find your text. 

In selecting texts we operated three criteria : 

- It should be a naturally occurring piece of communication or a piece 
that might well have occurred naturally. This would not exclude the 
possibility of adaptation or re-writing at a later stage, if we felt that 
would improve the pedagogic usefulness of the text. 

— It should be suited to the learners’ needs and interests. 

c ^ should be capable of generating useful classroom activities. 

The criteria did not require that texts should come from the target 

situation, although they could have done so. 

One text that we found was the following : 
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In the body's blood system the heart is the pump that does the vital job of 
circulating the blood to all parts of the body. The tubes or blood vessels which 
carry blood from the heart are known as arteries; the blood vessels that return the 
blood to the heart are the veins. The heart is really two pumps side by side. Each 
pump sucks blood from veins into a collecting chamber, the atrium or auricle, 
which then pushes the blood under high pressure into the ventricle below it. The 
ventricles pump the blood under high pressure into arteries. The pulse, which can 
be felt at various parts of the body, is caused by the simultaneous pumping action 
of the two ventricles. 

Blood that has given up its oxygen to the tissues (deoxygenated blood) enters 
the heart through the right atrium. The right ventricle then pumps it to the lungs. 
Here it collects oxygen and returns through the veins to the left side of the heart to 
be pumped to the rest of the body before returning to the right atrium again. The 
double circulation is needed because the pressure at which the oxygenated blood 
leaves the lungs is too low. The pressure has to be boosted by re-pumping 
through the heart, so that it can pass round the body fast enough to supply the 
body tissues with the necessary oxygen. 

Avery important role is played by small flaps of skin at the exits of the heart and 
between the auricles and ventricles: these are one-way valves that prevent the 
blood going the wrong way. If these valves are faulty it has a serious effect on the 
health of the person. 

(from Penguin Book of the Natural 'World) 



Stage 2 : Go to the end of the model. Think of a task that the learners 
could do at the end of the unit 

We decided on getting the learners to describe a similar enclosed 
pumping system, such as a central heating system, air conditioning 
system or the operation of a refrigerator. There was no need to define 
it any more closely at this stage. Our concern he re was to assess the 
creative potential of the text for classroom activities^ ' 



Stage 3: Go back to the syllabus. Is the the kind of activity that will 
benefit your learners? 

In this case, the task matched, since we had identified ‘describing a 
system ’ as a necessary discourse function that our students would have 
to carry out. One problem, however, was that we already had quite a 
lot of tasks of this type. But we could worry about that later. 



Stage 4: Decide what language structures, vocabulary, functions, 
content the input contains. Which of these would be useful for the 
task , i.e. what aspects of language and content can be usefully 
focussed on in the exercises? 

We identified : 

~ names of specific parts ; 

- present active ; 
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- discourse linkers (relative clauses, after, then etc,) ; 

- describing systems; 

- relationship between text and diagram. 

This did not seem like very much. The text was not proving to have a lot 
of creative potential. 

Stage 5 : Think of some exercises and activities to practise the items you 
have identified. 

We decided on: 

- a transfer activity (step 2), in which learners would extract the essential 
information from the text and use it in order to complete and label 
a diagram of the system. 

- a reconstruction activity, in which learners use the diagram to 
reconstruct the original text. We were not very happy with this. It 
seemed a bit like regurgitation. The text was already fairly concise and 
so would require little summarising. 

- exercises where learners write descriptions of other systems, for 
example relief rainfall, central heating, if this was not used for the task. 

By this time we were having serious doubts about the usefulness of our 
original text for a number of reasons : 

- It was not strikingly interesting in the first instance. 

- It didn t seem to lend itself to a lot of classroom activities. 

- There were few language items to focus on. 

- We already had some examples of the potential task. So this aspect 
of the discourse syllabus was adequately covered in other units. 

But everything should be given a second chance. 

Stage 6 : Go back to the input. Can it be revised in any way to make it 
more useful ? Try out any revisions on your learners, if possible. If 
nothing emerges, put it in cold storage (never throw a text or an 
exercise away; you might find a use for it later!) and look for another 
text. 

In our case, the flash of insight came : we re-wrote the text from the point 
of view of an individual blood cell and set it in the form of a cartoon 
strip. 



Stage 7: Go through stages 1-6 again with the revised input 

It might seem at first sight that the only advantage of changing to the 
Blood Cell was to inject an element of humour (though this in itself is 
a positive factor). In fact the revision greatly increased the creative 
potential of the unit, by setting up a new dimension - the contrast 
between a general, formal description and an informal description 
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happening at a specific point in time. This meant that the following were 

now possible: 

a) We could have a new task , which focussed on the contrast between a 
general and an immediate description. Checking back to the syllabus 
showed that we had no other tasks like this yet. (Note the use here of 
the syllabus as a checking device.) 

b) We did not have to throw away the original task ideas. We could use 
them in the exercises to practise language and/or content items. We 
could also still use the transfer activity (step 2). 

c) We could have a number of exercises which would exploit the 
learners’ ability to transfer information from the informal register of 
the input to that of a general academic description (steps i, 5 and 6). 
This would help in developing an awareness of register. 

d) We now had a good, realistic setting in which to practise the 
distinction between the present simple and continuous tenses, which 
we had not yet covered in our language syllabus. (Note again the use 
of the syllabus as a checking device.) 

e) There was an opportunity for some light relief with a bit of creative 
writing from the point of view of a water molecule (step 8). It might 
be objected that some learners would be insulted by such work. This 
is certainly a point to bear in mind, although in our experience this 
kind of activity is welcomed by learners as a chance for some fun, 
especially if it occurs well into the course when more conventional 
activities are losing their appeal. There is, in any case, no compulsion 
to do the exercise. We would repeat a point made earlier: materials 
should be a stimulus. They should provide opportunities for class- 
room activities. There is a lot to be said for putting in more than can 
actually be covered. Some can be left out to suit the needs of different 
situations. 

f) Of greatest importance was the work that could now be done to 
follow up step 2. Whereas previously the learners had simply 
recreated the input , now they had a much more creative activity. They 
were transferring the input content into the diagram in step z, as 
before. Then the information in the diagram could be used as input 
to an exercise on discourse linkers (step 6). This gave added 
coherence to the unit by recycling work from one exercise into 
another. But the real benefit was that in doing this new series of 
exercises the learners were in effect creating for themselves the 
original descriptive text we had started with (see figure 32). This, we 
felt, was a much more creative and meaningful learning activity than 
simply reconstructing a given text. 

Having revised our unit using the new text, we could proceed to the 

remaining stages of using the model and complete a workable version 

of the materials. 
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Original text 



New text 



input text 



input text 



diagram 



diagram 



reformulated students' 

input text own text 

Figure 32 : A more creative learning task 



Stage 8 : Check the new materials against the syllabus and amend 
accordingly. 

Stage 9: Try the materials in the classroom. 

Stage 10: Most importantly, revise the materials in the light of classroom 
use. There is no such thing as perfect materials. They can always be 
improved. 



Conclusion : Other options 

In this chapter we have looked in detail at one of the most characteristic 
features of ESP work: materials writing. We have presented and shown 
how to operate a model which puts into practice a learning-centred 
Approach to materials. 

However, in concluding, we should state that for a number of reasons 
materials writing is best regarded as the last resort, when all other 
-possibilities of providing materials have been exhausted. 
aj JWe have noted that th e.LeisLjiui gh common ground betw e en learner s 
of apparently very different subject^icialisms. Thus you sh^\ 3 ~~ 

are significan xkriifferent 
from thogg-pf ucher groups m your institution. It ma y be possible to 
use existing materials But make sure that this solution is acceptable 
to everyone concerned. Students and sponsors might feel that they 
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are only getting their money’s worth if they get a tailor-made course. 
~ Even so, a few strategic cosmetic changes may solve this problem. 

[ bjulf a new set of materials is needed, the second alternative is to look at 
published materials. You may not find one course which romplerrly 
fits the bill, buj _a jud icious selection of units from two or mn re - 
c ourses may cover the needs ofmany students. ~ 
ven it the hrst two alternatives fail to provide exactly what you 
want, you can still try adapting existing material. You might add 
some exercises or change some of the texts to make them more 
appropriate to the learners’ needs. 

\d)j The final possibility is to try and reduce the area of t he course that 
will reqmre_new materials. It is highly unlikely that any group~~ofi 
learners wnTrequire~compIefely new materials for every lesson. Look 
at your course design and identify those areas that could be covered 
by existing materials (with or without adaptation). Then 
concentrate your materials writing effort on the remaining areas. 
You may well be surprised how little of the course will really need 
new materials. 

For those who, in the end, feel they have to write new materials, here are 
a few hints : 

(a) Don’t re-invent the wheel. Use existing materials as a source for ideas. 
(B) It’s better to work in a team, if only to retain your sanity. 

Q Don’t set out to write the perfect materials on the first draft. Materials 
can always be improved. Do what you can and try it out. Use what 
r you learn from this experience to revise and expand the materials. 
Don’t underestimate the time needed for materials writing. It can be 
a very time-consuming business. 

Pay careful attention to the appearance of your materials. If they look 
boring and scruffy, they will be treated as such, 
f) Good luck! 



Tasks 

1 The main purpose of ESP materials is to present models of correct 
language use in the target situation. How far would you agree with 
this? 

2 What materials writing do you do? Why do you write your own 
materials ? 

3 Study your own ESP materials. What model underlies them? 

4 W ould the Blood Cell unit be suitable for your own ESP learners ? Give 
reasons why or why not. 
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5 Look at the task at the end of the Blood Cell unit. What language 
and content knowledge is needed for it? How far is this knowledge 
covered through the unit ? 

6 Apply the syllabus/unit interface to the materials you use. Identify 
the syllabuses underlying your materials and try to match them to the 
various stages of your materials. 
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I hear and I forget. 

I see and I remember. 

I do and I understand. 

(Chinese proverb) 



In chapter 4 we looked at various theories of learning and presented a 
model of learning. In this chapter we shall present three model lessons 
to illustrate the practical implications of these ideas for the classroom. 
First, however, let us extend the theoretical models we have considered 
and outline some basic principles of language learning, which will 
underpin a learning-centred methodology. 

(jJ Second language learni ng is a developmental process. Learners use their 
existing knowledge to make the new information comprehensible. 
Only in this way can learning take place. ‘ Comprehension precedes 
learning’ (Strevens, 1985). The learner’s existing state of knowledge 
is, therefore, a vital element in the success or failure of learning, 
and the good teacher will consequently try to establish and exploit 
what the learners already know. 

0 JLanguage learning is an active process. It is not enough for learners 
just to have the necessary knowledge to make things meaningful, 
they must also use that knowledge. However, it is important to be 
clear what we mean by the term ‘active’. We must make a distinction 
between two types of activity : 

(a f) psycho-motor activity, t hat is, the observable movement of speech 
organs or limbs in accordance with signals from the brain ; 
fb) / language processing a ctivity, that is, the organisation of informa- 
tion into a meaningfuTnetwork of knowledge. This kind of activity 
is internal and not observable. 

It is the language processing activity which is the important factor. If 
language is not connected into the network, the psycho-motor 
activity will have little if any benefit. In practical terms this means 
that ‘activity’ should not be judged in terms of how much learners 
say or write, (but in terms of how much the learners hav e to 
. think - to use their cognitive capacities and knowledge ot the world - 



— mj uac Liicu ujgmuvc lapaimes ana kj 
^ ^to dhake sense ot the how ot new informati on j 
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;/jJ[Language learning i s a decision-making process. In the traditional 
\ classroom the teacher made all the Herisinnc Tnrleed it iimc f>cc»nfi^l 



'< classr oom the teacher made all J :he-d.ecisions. Indeed it was essential 
^ for^he jeacher to do so in order to avoid all possibilities of error — 
t •^^QHcanjji ake decisions w ith out takmg-risks andUaldEg n sks_makes 
c y e ? ]lke |y- ~kut *h e process of developing an d 
amedroB^ffTK^ a train o f learner decisions : Whar 

iaruwIcdgrtTfew ? How does irrelateTo the existing knowledge ? 
What is the underlying pattern? Is there a rule of appropriacy here? 
Which bits of information are relevant? Which are unimportant? 
Learners must be dec ision-makers (see e.g. Allwright, 1978 a). 

( 4 rpnguage learning is not just a matter of linguistic knowledge . The most 
fundamental problem of second language learning is the mismatch 
between the learners' conceptual/cognitive capacities and the learners’ 
linguistic level. In mother ronp’iie Ipammcr rlpuolnn 1 .j. 



linguistic level, in mother tongue learning they develop together, hr 
The second language they are grossly out of focus : the second language 
learner is someone who is conceptually and cognitively mature, but 
is linguistically an infant. This is a particular problem in ESP, where 
the learners’ knowledge of their subject specialism may be of a very 
high level, while their linguistic knowledge is virtually nil. Teaching 
must respect both levels of the learners’ state (see e.g. Breen and 
Candlin, 1980). 

fjt L Language learning is not the learners’ first experience with language . 
Every second language learner is already communicatively competent 
in one language. They do not know the specific forms, words or 
possibly some of the concepts of the target language, but they know 
j what communication is and how it is used (S wan, 1985 a). They may 
notTbe able to verbalise this knowledge, but it is there, for without 
it they would not be able to operate in their own mother tongue. 
Learners knowledge of communication should be actively exploited 
V eA^ 11 seconc * language learning, for example, by getting students to 
f 'predict, before reading or listening (see e.g. Widdowson, 1978). 

Learning is an emotional experien ce. Our concern should be to develop 
^A^^the positive emotio^^^Tpposedtp the neg ative ones by, for example: 

~ using pair arid group work to build on existing social relationships; 

— giving students time to think and generally avoiding undue 
pressure; 

— putting less emphasis on the product (the right answer) and more 
on the process of getting an answer; 

" valuing attitude as much as aptitude and ability; 

— making interest’, ‘fun’, ‘variety’ primary considerations in ma- 
terials and methodology, rather than just added extras. 

f n Language learning is to a large extent incidental. Y ou don’t have to be 
working with language problems in order to learn language. You can 
learn a language incidentally, while you are actually thinklng^rbotit- 
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^omc.tbing_else. The problems to be solved in a problem-solving 
^approach do not have to be language problems (Prabhu, 1983). The 
mmortaiiLDO t ar i s r ha t ^enproblems-shoi ild oblige the learners to use 
l anguage and thereby to fix the language into thematrixol 
^mTheir minds (see e g. Krashen, 1981). ~ " 

' Language learning is not systematic. W e learn by systematising 
knowledge, but the process itself: is not systematic . Laving out infor- 
mation in a syste matic way wil l not guarantee learning. The learner 
must create a!n internal system. An external system may help, but that 
is all it can do. 



In the model lessons that follow we shall show how these principles can 
be realised in the ESP classroom. 



Model lesson 1 

Materials 

Worksheet 1 : Strip cartoon with bubbles blanked out. 
Worksheet 2: Bubble texts. 

Tape of conversation. 

A paperclip and a needle. 



Audience 

Engineering or General Technical students, intermediate level. 



WORKSHEET1 
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WORKSHEET 2 





J ^ned?^ ) /"biow many^blows?') 



steel^ S Tho^ ar ^rgh carbon steel or silver 

?7 Ca S 0n ?™ tent is approximately 

1%. The mild steel has only *\%,J 



Now I'm going to heat the other 
PWt/ (ends of these two bars to a cherry red. Can you 
vm. '.y V tell me what temperature that will be? 



Figure 33 : Model lesson x ; Worksheets z and : 
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Procedure 

A STARTER: 

1 Hold up the paperclip and the needle. Ask what they are made of. 

This should get the answer: 'steel 

2 Give them to a student and ask him or her to bend them. He or she will be able 
to bend the clip easily, but not the needle. Ask why this’is so, if they are both 
made of steel. This should get the answer: 'There are different types of steel.' 

3 Ask in what ways metals like steel can differ, for example hard /soft, 
tough/brittle. You could ask what the different types are used for. 

B ANALYSIS: 

4 Divide the class into groups of 3 or 4. Give each group a copy of Worksheet 1 . 
Give only one copy to each group, so that they will have to work together. 

5 Tell the students to look at each picture and decide what is happening. 

6 Ask groups to report what they think is happening in each picture. Ask 
questions to get as much information as possible, for example: 

T : What is happening in the first picture? 

S : A man is holding a piece of steel. 

T: How do you know it is a piece of steel? 

S: He says: 'This is a piece of mild steel.' 

T : What about the second picture? 

S : The man is holding a piece of steel again. 

T : Is it the same piece of steel ? 

S : No, it looks different. 

T : That could be a mistake in the drawing. Are there any other clues? 

S : Yes, in the later pictures he mentions ' high carbon steel ' and ' low carbon 
steel'. 

T: Yes. OK. 
etc. 

C PREDICTION: 

7 In, this way students should build up enough facts to be able to predict what 
the dialogue is about. Ask the students who the people are ; what the man is 
trying to do etc. In this way it should emerge that it is a teacher conducting an 
experiment to show the effects of heating and cooling on two types of steel. 

8 Ask students to use the knowledge they now have and their knowledge of 
experiments to say what the stages in the experiment discourse will be, for 
example, 'The man is showing the materials, then he will probably explain 
what he is going to do, comment on his actions and draw a conclusion.' 

9 Get the students to predict what the dialogue will be. What do they think will 
go in each bubble. 

1 0 Groups suggest possible texts for the bubbles. 

D MATCHING: 

11 G ive out Worksheet 2 (the bubble texts) . Students put them in order to match 
the blank bubbles. If possible cut up Worksheet 2; students arrange bubbles in 
order. 

1 2 Play the tape. Students check their versions. 

E FOLLOWUP: 

1 3 There are many possible ways of following this activity up: 

- Discuss the discourse pattern of experiments or the language. 
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- Students explain how they got their answers. What clues they used. 

- Discuss the uses of different types of metals. 

- Students write a report on the experiment. 

- Give students pictures of another experiment. Get them to make c. 
commentary or a report on it. 

- Students do their own experiments. 



Model lesson 2* 

Materials 

Worksheets 1 , 2 and 3. 

Feedback Worksheet. 

(overhead projector foil of Feedback Worksheet) 



Audience 

Business or Secretarial students, upper intermediate/advanced level. 



Procedure 

A GATHERING INFORMATION: 

1 Divide the class into groups of three and give each group a number: 1,2 3 4 
etc. 

2 Give one of the worksheets to each group e.g. : 

Group Worksheet 

1 1 

2 2 

3 3 

4 1 

5 2 
etc. 

3 Tell the groups to read their worksheets and make notes about the details, in 
particular writing down any information which answers the questions : 

” Are any people mentioned? Who do you think they are? 

- What is the communication about? 

- Are any places mentioned? Why? 

- Are any dates mentioned? What happened or will happen then ? 

- Are any items mentioned ? How many? 

For example, the notes for Worksheet 1 might look like this* 

Mr Salgado and his secretary(?), Maria. 

Mr Salgado wants Maria to call Lanka Shipping Services about typewriters 
from Birmingham, England. Wants to know arrival in Colombo. 

Tell each member of the group to keep a copy of the notes, as they will be 
working in new groups in the second stage of the lesson. 

' The materials for this lesson were developed by Tom Hutchinson as part of an ESP Project for 
Polytechnic^ Colleges in Sri Lanka. ' 

F A'lw °' rCCOrd ‘”f of Hutchinson teaching this lesson is available at the Institute for 

English Language Education, University of Lancaster. 
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WORKSHEET 1 




Mr Salgado: 


Maria? 


Maria: 


Yes, Mr Salgado? 


Mr Salgado: 


Could you phone the shipping agents and 
find out when an order for some 
typewriters is due to arrive. They should 
be here soon. 


Maria: 


Yes, sir. What number is the order? 


Mr Salgado: 


It's order number B/123/45/E. It's for 
some typewriters from Olivetti in 
Birmingham, England. 


Maria: 


Ah yes, I remember it. It's being handled 
by Lanka Shipping Services, isn't it? 


Mr Salgado: 


Yes, that's right. 


Maria: 


And you want to know when the consignment 
will arrive in Colombo? 


Mr Salgado: 


Well, I really want to know when the 
consignment will be here at our 
warehouse. They’ll have to unload the 
ship and clear the things through 
customs, before we can collect them. 


Maria: 


Very well, Mr Salgado. I'll chase it up. 



WORKSHEET 2 




LSS Clerk: 


Good afternoon, LSS Ltd. 


Miss Jayweera: 


Good afternoon. This is Miss Jayweera 
from Metropolitan Agencies here. I'd 
like to know when an order you are 
handling for us will arrive. It's our 
reference B/123/45/E and it was placed 
on 30th March. 


LSS Clerk: 


Just a minute. Ah yes. The consignment 
left Liverpool two weeks ago. 


Miss Jayweera: 


So when will it arrive in Colombo? 


LSS Clerk: 


Let me see. It's Monday 18th July 
today, and it left on the 4th. So it 
should be here at the end of this week. 


Miss Jayweera: 


Friday? 


LSS Clerk: 


Say Saturday, to be safe. 


Miss Jayweera: 


And when can we collect the order? 


LSS Clerk: 


Give us a ring on Tuesday morning. It 
should.be ready by then. 


Miss Jayweera: 


Thank you. Goodbye. 


LSS Clerk: 


Goodbye, 
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WORKSHEET 3 Polytechnical Institute, 

Waidya Road, 

Dehiwala. 

12th March 1984 

Metropolitan Agencies Ltd, 

12. Sea View Road, 

Colombo 7 

Dear Sir, 

We should like to place an order with you for 
the following item from your catalogue: 

42 x Olivetti Omega typewriters (cat. no. TW/ 
952/Oli) 

The price quoted in your catalogue is Rs 2800 
per item. In view of the size of the order, we 
feel that a reasonable discount could be offered 
on this price. Please contact me so that we can 
discuss the matter before you place the order 
with your suppliers. 

The typewriters will be needed for courses 
beginning in September and it is therefore 
imperative that they should arrive in good time 
for this. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Yours Faithfully, 




A. Gautamadasa 
Principal 



Figure 34 : Model lesson z : W orksheets 1, z and 3 
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4 Go round the class and make sure that the students are noting down the 
relevant information and that they understand the facts of the text. 

5 Collect the worksheets. 

B SHARING INFORMATION: 

6 Form new groups of three, so that each new group has one member from each 
of the old groups. The simplest way to do this is to give each student in a group 
a letter. Then form new groups, by putting all the As together, all the Bs etc. 
Attach any odd students to other groups. 




Figure 35 : Cross-grouping 

7 Check that each group has at least one member from each of the old groups. 

To do this, ask 'Who had Worksheet 1 ? ' At least one hand in each group 
should be raised. This may seem tedious, but it will only take a few seconds 
and can save a lot of confusion. 

8 G ive one copy of the Feedback Worksheet to each group. Each member of the 
group has some of the missing information. Tell them to fill in the gaps using 
their notes. 

C FEEDBACK: 

9 If you have an overhead projector, put the Feedback Worksheet onto a foil. Ask 
one group to complete it. Other groups compare their versions. Note that there 
may be more than one possible answer for some of the facts. 

1 0 Discuss any differences in versions. Ask students how they worked out their 
answers. 

D FOLLOW UP: 

1 1 Divide the class into pairs and get them to role play the conversation. 

1 2 Get the students to compose a letter to Mr Gautamadasa, Informing him about 
the delivery. 
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FEEDBACK WORKSHEET 

Use the information you noted from Worksheets 1, 
2 and 3 to complete this conversation. 

Scene: Metropolitan Agencies Ltd. 

; » did you find out when 



those will arrive? 

: Yes, I phoned ... 



this morning and 

they said the ship should be here 



. : Where are they being shipped from? 

* * And the ship left 

there on 

. : Hmmm. So the ship will be in Colombo 

on or 

They'll need a few days to unload the 
cargo and clear customs, won't they? 

So when will they be ready to collect? 

. : They should be ready 

: Right. We'll have to test them, before 
we can deliver them. How many 
were ordered? 

* , sir. 

: It will take two days to test that 
number. Can you telephone Mr 

■ at 

and tell him that we will deliver his 

on Friday. What date 

will that be? 

: Friday next week will be 

: Fine. Thank you, 



Figure 3 6 : Model lesson 2 : Feedback Worksheet 
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Model 8 ess on 3 



Materials 

Worksheet 1 , cut into strips. 

Worksheet 2. 

Cassette recording of dialogue in Worksheet 1 . 



Audience 

Hotel and tourist students, lower intermediate. 



WORKSHEET 1 

Good morning. Orient Hotel. Can I help you? 

Good morning. I'd like to reserve a room for next week. 

Yes, sir. Which days next week? 

Monday to Friday, please. 

And do you want a single or a double room? 

A single with private bath. 

All our rooms have private bathrooms, sir. Do you want 
full board? 

No, just bed and breakfast, please. 

So,^ that's a single room, bed and breakfast for four 
nights. Can I have your name and address, please? 

It's Mr G. N. Jenkins, 14 Prince Street, Colombo. 

Thank you, Mr Jenkins. Can you confirm the booking in 
writing before Monday? 

Yes, I 11 confirm it. Can you tell me how much the room 
will be? 

Four hundred and fifty rupees a night, bed and breakfast, 
sir. 

Thank you. Goodbye. 

Goodbye, sir. 



Figure 37 : Model lesson 3 : Worksheet 1 

Procedure 

A PREDICTION: 

1 Play just the first line of the dialogue. ' { ring ring ) Good morning. Orient Hotel. 
Can I help you?' 

2 Ask students to predict what the conversation is going to be about. Ask who is 
talking, what they think the caller wants, what the people in the dialogue 
might talk about You will be surprised how much can be predicted from just 
one line. Introduce any new or important vocabulary. 

3 Play the tape right through. Students listen and check their predictions. 

4 Ask if there are any vocabulary difficulties. 

5 Play the tape once more. 
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B RECONSTRUCTION: 

6 Divide the class into pairs. 

7 Give each pair the cut up dialogue. Their task is to put the dialogue back 
together again. 

8 Go round and help students. Don t do it for them. Suggest ways in which they 
might find the answer, for example, by looking for repeated words. 

9 Play the tape again. Students check their answers. 

1 0 Play the tape one line at a time. Students repeat in chorus. 

C PRACTICE: 

1 1 Tell the students to write on each slip of paper who is speaking: receptionist or 
caller. 

1 2 Tell one member of each pairto take the caller's pieces and the other to take 
the receptionist's pieces. 

1 3 Pairs read the dialogue. 

1 4 Tell the ' callers' to turn over their pieces of paper, so that they cannot see 
them. They do the dialogue again. Then the 'receptionists' turn their pieces 
over: the callers turn theirs back. They do the dialogue again. 

1 5 Collect the receptionist s pieces. Students must write the receptionist's part of 
the dialogue using the caller's part as cues. 

1 6 Students role play their new conversations. 

1 7 Give out Worksheet 2. Students make the dialogue for the new callers. 



~ — 

WORKSHEET 2 

Mrs H. Peres phones the Hotel Paris. 

She wants to reserve a double room for herself 
and her husband for three nights from next 
Wednesday. They will want full board and a 
private bathroom. 

Mr and Mrs Peres live at 35 Alfred Street, 
Colombo. 



Figure 38 v Model lesson 3 : Worksheet 2 

Analysis 

How do these lessons put into practice the principles outlined at the start 
of this chapter ? They exploit a number of simple techniques, which can 
be applied to almost any lesson. 

1 ever >’ t hing is certain and known, there is no need to think. 

Learning demands thinking. Gaps create that demand. There are 
many types of gap, which can be exploited : 

a) Inform ation gaps. Most teachers will be familiar with this type 
of activity. One learner has some information, another does not. 
There is a need to communicate and share the knowledge. 
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b) h&e dia gaps. T he information is available in one medium and 
needs to be transferred to another medium, for example read: 
make notes : discuss using notes : complete gapped text. 
R easoning gap s. There are clues and pieces of evidence, but the 
answer needs to be extrapolated. Working out what the discourse 
is ail about in lesson i is a good example of this. 

( dp Memory g aps. The learners have received some information at 
one stage of the lesson. Now they must use their memories to 
reconstruct. Reconstructing half the dialogue in lesson 3 exploits 
this kind of gap. 

( Jigsaw gaps. All the parts are there, but they need to be put 
’ togefhBrto form a complete unit. 

\ Qpinions& ps. What is important? What is not ? What is relevant ? 
(g \_ Certa inty gaps . What is definitely known ? What can be presup- 
^ posed ? WKit can be predicted ? What is completely unavailable? 

\ ^ is the gaps, the holes, the missing bits that seize the mind and 
j trigger the thinking processes. A teacher’s best friend can be the pair 
/ of scissors that creates the gaps which stimulate the learners’ 
^thinking processes. 

^ — Variety. It is the spice of learning. In order to get the repetition 
necessary to help learning, there must be variety t o keep the mind 
. alert. V ariety can be achieved in a number of ways : 

§) Variety of medium : text, tape, pictures, speech. 

® Variety of classroom organisation: whole class, pair, individual, 
group. 

6) Variety of learner roles: presenter, evaluator, receiver, thinker, 
negotiator. ' ’ 

$ Variety o f exercise, activity or task. 

$ Variety of: skills : reading, listening, writing, speaking, graphic 
skills. 

(Q Variety of topic. 

Variety offocus: accuracy, fluency; discourse, structure, pronun- 
ciation etc. 

3 Predicti on. Prediction is a matter of using an existing knowledge of 
a pattern or system in order to anticipate what is likely in a novel 
situation. It is, therefore, central both to language use and language 
learning. Getting students to predict what will be in a piece of 
discourse has a number of practical pedagogic advantages, too : 

(2^ It builds learner confidence by making them aware of their 
potentiallcnowiedge - of how much they really know about 
language, communication or the topic. 

(Kplt enables the teacher to discover jadigrejhe gaps in knowled ge 
arg^so that teaching can be made more relevant to needs. 

0)} It activates the learner’s mind and prepares it for learning. 
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(J3)) It givesj srndenrs an ero investment. W hen people make predic- 
tions, they are investing partof their self-esteem in their decisions 
and choices. They are putting their ego on the line and taking 
risks. Having done so, the one thing that will occupy their minds 
is finding out whether they were right. Getting students to pre- 
dict, therefore, gives a stronger motivation to proceed to the next 
step of the lesson. This is particularly useful in listening compre- 
hension. There is all the difference in the world between listening 
to something to get some information and listening to something 
to see whether you were right. 

4 Enjoyment. Enjoyment isn’t just an added extra, an unnecessary frill. 
It is the simplest of all ways of engaging the learner’s mind. The most 
relevant materials, the most academically respectable theories are as 
nothing compared to the rich learning environment of an enjoyable 
experience. This is an aspect of pedagogy that is taken for granted 
with children, but is too often forgotten with adults. It doesn’t matter 
how relevant a lesson may appear to be; if it bores the learners, it 
is a bad lesson. 

5 ^ An integrat ed^methodology. Using a range of skills greatly increases 

tHerange oTactmxi^possible in the classroom. This makes it easier 
to achieve a high degree of recycling and reinforcement, while 
maintaining the learners’ interest. 

6 _Coherence. I t should be clear where a lesson is going. Each stage 
shomcfbuild on previous stages and lead naturally into the following 
stages. 

7 -ElspaiaJtiQiu Lesson preparation is normally interpreted as the 

teacher planning the stages of the lesson. But as well as preparing 
ihe teac her to teac h, we should also be preparing the learners to le arn. 
It will be noticeable in the model lessons that the preparationTor 
an activity forms the greater part of the lesson. This is a matter of 
building up a context of knowledge around the materials and so 
preparing the learners’ minds to learn, 
g Involvement. JLearners need to be involved both cognitively and 
emotionally in the le sson. We have set out already some of the ways 
in which learners can be involved (prediction, variety etc.). One of 
the simplest ways is asking questions. Don’t tell learners things they 
know already; use guiding questions to get them to tell you and the 
rest of the class. But there are two words of warning here : 

a) Don’t ask questions that are difficult to answer, such as defining 
questions, for example, ‘What is an experiment?’ 

b) Wait for the answer. Learners should feel that their contribution 
to the lesson is of value. This is part of their emotional 
involvement. 

9 Creativity. Language isdynamic. Lessons should reflect this. Activities 
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should therefore allow for different possible answers, different levels 
of response. Different does not mean wrong. (Stevick, 1982) 
io Atmosp here. For all that we might try to analyse and systematise 
teaching^ we must still recognise that effective learning depends 
heavily on intangible factors, such as the relationship bet ween 
- teacher and stude nt. The cultrvatioitrof a Cooperative social climate 
witHurthe classroom is very important. This is particularly the case 
for ESP, where there are often other factors militating against a good 
atmosphere — a teacher, who is unsure of the materials or who 
actively dislikes the subject area; learners who resent the time they 
have to devote to English etc. 



Conclusion 

It is impossible to deal adequately with methodology in a book. It has 
to be experienced in the classroom. We have tried in this chapter to show 
some techniques which can help to make the ESP classroom a livelier, 
more enjoyable and thus more effective environment for both learner 
and teacher. Before we conclude the chapter, however, it is necessary 
m repeat two very important points. 

^)JThere is nothing specific about ESP methodology. The principles 
which underlie good ESP methodology are the same as those that 
underlie sound ELT methodology in general. Similarly, at the level 
of techniques the ESP teacher can learn a lot from General English 
practice. The teacher who has come to ESP from General English need 
not think that a whole new methodology must be learnt. JEhe_ 
cla ssr oo m skills an d . te c hn iques acquired in Gen eE.nl Ei^i rh.r^arhing 
can beaisefulUumi ploved in the ESP c lassroom. 
b)j What happens in the classroom Ts^noTttist an afterthought to be 
graft ed _o n to read y-made materials and syllabuses. The activitiesjn 
the-dassroom shouIdTee dT^ stages in the couTse 

-d esi gn^As weTaw with the Blood Cell in chapter - ;?, if you can create 
a useful activity by changing a text, change it. It is the activity that 
counts: T do and I understand.’ 



Tasks 

1 Look at the analysis section (p. 139). Find specific examples of the 
points made in the model lessons. 

2 A good lesson will try to make use of all the resources in the 
classroom, particularly those resources that learners bring to the 
lesson. What resources do the model lessons exploit? 
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3 What knowledge is required of learners and teachers in these lessons 
(specialist knowledge, general knowledge, linguistic knowledge, 
knowledge of communication) ? 

4 Take a sample of ESP materials that you use. Adapt them to 
incorporate ‘gaps’. 
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Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 

Or what’s a heaven for ? 

(Robert Browning : ‘ Andrea del Sarto ’) 

We noted in the first section of this book that ESP had developed in 
response to certain pressures. Developments in the theoretical bases of 
language teaching were indicating a need to pay more attention to the 
individual learner, and at the same time the worlds of commerce and 
technology were producing a host of people with specific language 
learning needs. A demand was generated as a result for courses which 
would equip particular learners with the necessary skills to carry out 
particular tasks in English (or any other specified language). These same 
pressures have generated an equally strong need for a more open and 
coherent approach to evaluation. Any language teaching course has 
certain evaluation requirements, but in ESP these requirements are 
brought sharply into focus by the fact that the ESP course normally has 
specified objectives. ESP is accountable teaching. ESP learners and 
sponsors are investors in the ESP course and they want to see a return 
on their investment of time and/or money. The managers of the ESP 
course are accountable to these investors. This accountability has 
produced a demand for more and better evaluation procedures. Two 
levels of evaluation have thus been brought into prominence : 

A^ Learner assessment. As with any language course there is a need to 
< assess student performance at strategic points in the course, for example, 
at the beginning and at the end. But this assessment takes on a greater 
importance in ESP, because ESP is concerned with the ability to perform 
particular communicative tasks. The facility to assess proficiency is, 
therefore, central to the whole concept of ESP. The results of this kind 
of evaluation, for example, enable sponsors, teachers and learners to 
decide whether and how much language tuition is required. 

B Course evalu ation. A second important form of evaluation is the 
* evaluation^)!: the t,SF course itself. This kind of evaluation helps to assess 
whether the course objectives are being met — whether the course, in 
other words, is doing what it was designed to do. (This type of 
evaluation should be a feature of any kind of ELT course. Unfortunately, 
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it is rarely attempted in the General English context, even though there 
are sound educational reasons for doing so.) 

These two forms of evaluation are not always distinct, devaluation o f 
the learners reflects not just the learners’ performance but to some extent 
jfle Tffectiveness or otherwise of the course too. An ESP course is, after" 
all, supposed to be successful: it is set up in order to enable particular 
learners to do particular things with language. If it consistently fails to 
meet this objective, then something must be wrong with the course 
design: the objectives may be too ambitious given the resources 
available; the analysis of the learners’ initial competence may be wrong; 
the methodology may be inappropriate. Evaluation of the learners is 
unlikely to indicate exactly where a fault lies, but it will at least indicate 
■lhj£ _ existence of a fault somewh e re More ^ aluatjojr 

can then be used tolrace the fault . 

In this sense, then, both course and learner evaluation have a similar 
function in providing feedback on the ESP course. However, each type 
of evaluation also has other purposes and procedures. Thus, while 
bearing in mind their similarity of role as feedback, we shall consider 
these two kinds of evaluation separately. 



A Leamer^^^ 

In spite of the importance, noted above, which ESP should logically give 
to assessment of student performance, there is a general lack of 
discus sion or gu idance on ESP testing. Munby (19787, for example, while 
laying down highfy~d^ for the specification of learning 

objectives, makes no mention at all of how these objectives might be 
tested. 

Alderson and Waters (1983) maintain that the lack of importance 
assigned to evaluation can be attributed to pervasive prejudices against 
testing among applied linguists and other language teaching practitioners. 
The result of this prejudice is to see assessment as a post hoc operation - a 
regrettable and dreary task to be tacked on to the end of the course design 
usually long after the syllabus, materials and methodology have been 
fixed. The net result is ‘a paradoxical situation in which the need for 
better tests and evaluation procedures co-occurs alongside an almost 
universal lack of acceptable instruments ’ (ibfd) . 

This lack, however, does not imply that there are no tests available 
in ESP. In fact Davies and West {1984) list 14 examinations in Specific 
Purpose English offered by British institutions. The London Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, the Associated Examina tkmJflqard (AEB) 
and Pitman Examinations Institute offer examinations in Secretarial and 
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Commercial English. Cambridge offers English for Business and English 
for Science. The City and Guilds of London Institute offers examinations 
in Technical English. AEB also offers an examination in English for 
Academic Purposes (TEEP), as does the British Council (ELTS). The 
English Language Teaching Development Unit (ELTDU) has produced 
a Scales of Attainment and Test Battery for Occupational English. There 
is, then, no shortage of available examinations in ESP. What i s lacking__, 
iS-any^-so und theoretical or empirical basis for E SP testing. Fa n- m o r e - 
res earch is need ed before wtT will reaf firm requi rements of 

a goodESP testareTWe shall letUImtothis point below (pTiJojr^- — 

In ESP there are three basic types of assessment : 

1 Placement tests. These are used to ‘place’ learners in the ESP course 
most suited to their needs. The placement test normally comes at the 
beginning of the course. 

2 Achievement test s. These test how well the learner is keeping up with 
"the syllabus and can be administered any time through the course. 

3 Proficiency tes ts. These assess whether or not the student can cope 
with theaemands of a particular situation, for example, study at a 
university or reading technical manuals. 

These different types of test do not necessarily vary in terms of content. 
They differ in terms of their initial function. But even here they need 
not be exclusive, since the same test may be used for more than one 
purpose- Jor example, all th r ee types m ay be used as diagnosti c tests^ , 
Lhatis jtests-to-detej minetheareas^fw eaLiiessT particularlea meg-mighr ^ 
have. This diagnostic evidence can then be used as a means of 
determining what and how much tuition the learner needs. The AEB’s 
Test in English for Educational Purposes is a good example of a test with 
a dual function. lus-n-sedj^pth to ass ess a st udent’s ability to cope with ^ 
a cour se of study (proficiency test) and to indicate whaTfur^^ 
learnermight need^placement test). 



1 Placement tests 

l TKF aim of the placement test is to determine the learners’ state of 
knowledge before the ESP course begins. In so doing it should indicate 
firstly whether the learners need the course at all and secondly, should 
a need be indicated, what form the course should take. The placement 
test is, t herefore, in the first instance a proficiency test. If a lea rner is 
already prohcient in the skills required, no further tuition is required. 
- hi iLs second” function, the placement test is diagnostic, indicating how 
T ar and in wha t ways the learner falls short o f the proficienc y levelr In 
this respect tKe~ test has a formative value, in that the test results' will 
be used in forming the nature and content of the ESP course that the 
learner will take. As already noted, the AEB’s Test in English for 
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Educational Purposes can be used in this way for prospective students 
in higher education. ELTDU’s Scales of Attainment provides a similar 
service for commercial and industrial use. The Scales specify the 
linguistic requirements of given tasks and the associated T est Battery 
determines what tasks an employee is currently able to do. Matching 
the results of the Test Battery to the Scales will provide a specification, 
which can provide the basis for future language training. 

Doubts have been expressed about the ability to accurately diagnose 
learner needs through tests (Alderson and Hughes, 1981), but in the 
absence of any more accurate instruments, the course designer has little 
choice. What should be borne in mind is that any placement test can 
only be an approximate guide and should be treated with due caution. 
The good placement test should also reveal positive factors. It should 
show not just what the learner lacks, but also what potential tor learning 
can be exploited in the iiSP course. : ' 



A chi element tests \ 

This kind of test is the least problematic, since it is usually internal to 
t he course. It does not have to conform to external influences, but should 
rather reflect the nature and content of the course itself (Alderson and 
Hughes, 1981). The achievement test is, however, the kind of test the 
ESP teacher is most likely to have to construct. We will, therefore, give 
some basic guidance in this task (see e.g. Heaton, 1975 and Oiler, 1979 
for detailed guidance). In constructing a good ESP achievement test you 
should follow the same basic principles as you would for constructing 
any test. For example : 

(aj) Test what you can reasonably assume the learners have learnt. This 
is not necessarily the same as what you have taught. 

(b))Your test should test what you actually want it to test. Don’t, for 
example, make a test of reading ability dependent on the ability to 
write. A learner may well be able to read and understand something, 
but unable to put the ideas down in writing^oi^^c* 

0 ) AyQk Lbias_ in the test . Don’t, for example, write test items which 
demand specialist subject knowledge or cultural knowledge. This is 
a problem with any kind of language test, but it is probably more 
apparent in ESP tests, which may often involve the use of specialist 
content - technical, commercial, medical, and so on. The important 
point is that getting the correct an swer should noT^EBin^~ an 
specialist subject knowledge outside the materia l used in the test.~ 
Here is a sample test intended to assess mastery of the work" done 
in the Blood Cell unit on page no. 
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TEST 

The diagram below shows the flow of coolant through a refrigeration 
system. Study the diagram and then write a description of how the 
coolant circulates through the system. 




What features does this test have that make it a suitable means of 
evaluating the learners’ understanding of the material ? 
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(a pjt involves production as well as und erstanding. It, therefore, tests 
what the materials were teaching. ATesF\v Inch concentrated on, say, 
checking comprehension of a reading passage about how the 
refrigerator works would not test the ability to produce descriptions, 
which is one of the aims of the materials. 

(3 It I s integrated task rather than a set of discrete-point te sts 
focussing on particular sub-skills, for example, ‘linking clauses' 7 . It 
is more economical to test the sub-skills by asking the students to 
combine them into a self-sufficient piece of discourse. An integrated 
test also tests the ability of the learners to use the sub-skills in a 
coherent piece of communication. 

(cp The content is of a si milar nature to that of the unit: i t is concerned 
with the movement of a fluid through an enclosed system. It should, 
therefore, indicate whether the learner is able to describe such 
systems. 

Xhf T-Subject matter is probably already known to the learners . (In 
practice it would be wise to check this beforehand ) The su bject 
knowledge should, therefore, neither obstruct nor give unfair 
advantage. 

jt does not requirejcnowl edge of subject-specific vocabulary, such as 
auricle and ventricle . The specific vocabulary of the refrigerator 
^system is also given. The test, therefore, does not test subject-specific 
vocabulary , but rather the ability to exploit such vocabulary within 
a context of general vocabulary. The learners must extract the specific 
names from the diagram and use them in their description. 

tests Written pr oduction. T his might not be appropriate in every 
case. It would depend on how the unit had been taught. If the 
exercises in the materials had been done orally, then the test could 
be changed into an oral test as follows : 

Study the diagram. Then prepare and give an oral commentary 
on the flow of coolant through the system.’ 



In the introduction to their Guide to English Language Examinations , 
Davies and West (1984) identify the primary purpose of language testing 
in the eighties as proficiency testing designed to assess whether 
candidates will be able to perform the language tasks required of them’. 
Such tests, they say, are primarily criterion-referenced. In other words, 
the candidate’s ability is assessed according to how far it matches certain 
criteria judged to be essential for proficiency in a particular task. With 
criterion-referencing, there is no pass /fail distinction, but rather a scale 
of degrees of proficiency in the task. An example of such a scale is that 
used for the British Council’s ELTS test which is used to assess a 
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candidate’s ability to study at an English-medium institution of higher 
education : 

Band Description 

9 Expert User: fully operational command of the language; appropriate, accurate and 
fluent with complete understanding. 

8 Very Good User: fully operational command of the language; occasional minor 
inaccuracies, inappropriacies or misunderstandings possible in unfamiliar situations. 

7 Good User: operational command of the language; occasional inaccuracies, 
inappropriacies and misunderstandings in some situations. 

6 Competent User: generally effective command of the language, although occasional 
misunderstanding and lack of fluency could interfere with communication. 

5 Modest User: partial command of the language coping with overall meaning in most 
situations although some misunderstanding and lack of fluency could block 
communication. 

4 Limited User: basic functional competence limited to familiar situations, but 
frequent problems in understanding and fluency can make communication a constant 
effort 

3 Extremely Limited User: below level of functional competence; although genera! 
meaning can be conveyed and understood in simple situations there are repeated 
breakdowns in communication. 

2 Intermittent User: no real communication possible although single-word messages 
may be conveyed and understood. 

1 Non-User: unable to use the language or does not provide relevant evidence of 
language competence for assessment. 

Figure 40: Proficiency scales used in ELTS test 

The move towards proficiency testing fits very neatly with the concept 
of ESP, which is crucially concerned with enabling learners to perform 
certain language tasks. Proficiency tests for specific purposes should, 
therefore, be able to give a reliable indication of whether a candidate 
is proficient enough to carry out the tasks that will be required. Such 
tests also have high face validity m that they look as if they are reliable ' 
indicators. Scientists might well question the results of a test which, for 
example, assessed their proficiency in writing reports on the basis of their 
ability to answer questions on a short story. But a test which asked for a 
report on a science lecture would seem to be a valid indicator of the 
required proficiency. Yet although specific language proficiency tests 
seem to be a logical extension of the ESP principle, they remain 
oroblematic. Why is this so ? 

\a) yVs already noted, proficiency tests are primarily criterion-referenced. 

^-^And therein lies the problem: what shouldf the criteria bg ' P ’ Sh ' Ould 

they vary with different subjeafareas ? What skills and knowledge 
enable someone to perform particular tasks ? How specific are those 
skills and that knowledge to any particular task? In spite of all the 
recent developments in our knowledge of language use, we still have 
to admit that we do not really know what makes communicative 
performance possible. This argument might be countered by having 
real-life tasks as tests. However, this is rarely possible to set up in 
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_ practice and so still leav es us with the problem of determining what 
/^feat ures are crucial to the real-iite p erformance! ~ ' — 

How specific is specific? Can a test in Engineering, for example, be 
a valid indicator for all branches of Engineering — marine, electronic, 
civil, electrical, mechanical, aeronautical etc ? Alderson and Hughes 
(1981) make this point in considering the British Council’s ELTS test: 
which ELTS modular test, for example, out of the six presently 
available (Physical, Life, Social and Medical Sciences, Technology 
and General Academic) should be taken by a student of Urban and 
Regional Studies, whose course will include Law and Economics 
courses as well as courses in Technology?... What about the (fre- 
quent) cases of students who have a background in Physical Sciences, 
who are coming to the UK to do a (to them) novel course in 
Technology ? Do they take the Physical Science test or the Technology 
test?’ 67 

Until we know more about what enables a language user to perform 
particular communicative tasks, we must view proficiency tests as only 
approximate guides. 

Conclusion 

In this section we have considered some of the mechanics of evaluating 
learner performance, and in particular we have outlined some of the 
problems associated with specific purpose testing. We should like, in 
conclusion, to consider the role that tests play within a learning-centred 
approach to ESP. 

|Thfcj£al ue of tests depends primarily on how they are used. Teachers 
ana learnersneed, first ofalt, a positive actlLiide to tests. Since tests are 
here to stay (at least until we can think of a better alternative), it is no 
good closing our eyes to them and hoping they will go away. Rather, 
tests should be recognised for the important role they play in the 
teaching-learning process, and every effort made — by teachers and 
learners — to get the most out of them. We need to see test results less 
as an end in themselves and more as the starting point for genuine 
negotiation and interaction between the teacher and the learners, and 
l earners themselves. A grade, however good or bad, is in itself 
of little significance: its real meaning lies in understanding the reasons 
why it was given and what it tells the students about how they might 
improve their future work. ” 

E valuation can fulfil two functions — assessment a nd fp.p.dhn rh Assess- 
ment is a matter of measuring what the learners already know. But any 
assessment should also provide positive feedback to inform teachers and 
learners about what is still not known, thus providing important input 
to the content and methods of future work. Although used in the first 
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instance to assess learner performance, the key to the development of 
a positive attitude to tests lies in recognising and capitalising on their 
feedback function, and playing down the obsessive or fearful attitudes 
engendered by viewing tests exclusively as determiners of grades. Given, 
also, the fact that most ESP learners are adults, there is no reason why 
the educational use of tests should not be taken a stage further, with 
learners becoming increasingly involved in providing feedback to 
themselves and their peers, and sharing in decisions about the most 
appropriate procedures for evaluating their progress. Such work can 
involve both useful realistic communication practice and deepen the 
learners’ awareness of the learning process. 



B Course evaluation 



The ESP course, like any course, should regularly ^demonstrate that its 
continued existence in its present form is justified (.Since the ESP course 
exists to satisfy a particular educational need, evaluation helps to show 
how well the course is actually fulfilling the need^jA sponsor may also 
wish to be supplied with clear information about the suitability of the 
course and may well base decisions as to further investment and support 
om.the results. 

Thus evaluating an ESP course helps to establish whether it is meeting 
its' aims. The information gathered forms the starting point for any 
necessary revisions of the course, and may also help to guide the design 
of other similar courses in your teaching institution or elsewhere. Course 
evaluation also plays a useful social role, by showing the various parties 
involved (teachers, learners, sponsors etc.) that their views are important. 
There are four main aspects of ESP course evaluation to be considered 
(Alderson and Waters, 1983) : 

a) What should be evaluated ? 

b) ^ Row c an ESP courses be evaluated ? 

c) lS frho sh ould be involved in the evaluation ? 

d) When (and how often) should evaluation take place? 

a) ■ What sh 0 u!d bee va/uated? 



The short answer is: everything of significance. However, there are two 
important constraints : 

i) * Your ability to collect the information ; 

ii) Y our ability to use the information once it has been collected. It will 
annoy everyone concerned if you collect all sorts of detailed evalu- 
ation information, possibly at considerable inconvenience, time and 
expense, and then do little or nothing with it. Next time round, your 
colleagues (and others) may not be so cooperative. 
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In a learning-centred approach to ESP, the overall aim of the ESP course 
is to meet two main needs of th e learners: their needs as languag e 
J earners, and their needs as language ..users , (see chapter 6). It follows 
that the what of ESP course evaluation is concerned with assessing the 
extent to which the course satisfies both kinds of needs. Thus, the 
enquiry should begin with questions such as: 

Is the course fulfilling the learners’ language learning needs ? 

Has the course fulfilled 1 , . 

Is the course fulfilling* J the learners language using needs ? 

If the response to any of these questions is a ‘yes \ then congratulations 
are in order! However, assuming that you get only a qualified ‘yes’, (or 
even an outright ‘ no ’ !) in reply to one or more of them, the next question 
that needs to be asked is : 

What areas of need are not being / have not been fulfilled ? 

Once we know what these areas are, we can turn our attention to 
identifying the source(s) of these problems. Now the relevant questions 
are: 

Were the unfulfilled needs identified during the course design process ? 
If not, why not ? 

How can the course design process be improved to avoid this problem 
in future ? ' 

How can the course be changed to take these needs into account ? 

If these needs were identified during the course design process, why 
are they not being / have they not been fulfilled ? Is the fault in : 

a) the syllabus(es) ; 

b) the materials; 

c) the teaching and learning techniques ; 

d) the testing procedures; 

e) logistical/administrative arrangements; 

f) the course evaluation system ? 

b) How can ESP courses be evaluated? 

In theory, there are very many ways in which the ESP course can be 
evaluated, ranging from simulations to suggestion boxes. However, in 
practice, most ESP courses are evaluated using one or more of the 
following techniques : 

- test results ; 

— questionnaires ; 



The additional form of the question is for situations where exposure to the target situation 
occurs within the duration of the ESP course. 
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- discussions; 

- interviews; 

- informal means (e.g. unsolicited comments, ‘casual’ chats etc.). 

Which techniques you use will depend on what suits your teaching 
situation best. It needs to be stressed that gathering the evaluation 
information is only the first stage in the process. The information musr 
next be collated, and if it is extensive, summarised. After this, it needs 
to be discussed with all interested parties, and some conclusions drawn. 
Finally, it should be included in a detailed course evaluation report, as 
a basis for further discussions and decision-making. As with (a) above, 
nothing is more discouraging than if useful suggestions for change are 
consigned to the wastepaper bin through apathy or laziness on the part 
of teachers or course designers. Having reached your conclusions, use 
them! 

c) Who should be in volved in the evaluation ? 

The extent of involvement of any group will vary, but it is likely, in 
practice, that the bodies most closely concerned will be the ESP teaching 
institution, the ESP teachers, the learners and the course sponsors. 
(Former students can also provide useful information.) It is important 
to get a representative cross-section of views and to take them properly 
into account. Evaluation is concerned with people’s perceptions of value 
and their views will, therefore, vary according to their own interests and 
concerns. With learners, in particular, it can be difficult to get feedback 
which is an expression of their real views. They may be reluctant to 
criticise authority, possibly thinking it might prejudice their assessment. 
They might simply be apathetic, feeling that any course revisions will 
not help them, but only future students. Orientation exercises (see 
Waters, 1985) can be used to get learners accustomed to expressing their 
views honestly and candidly, although it must be said that an open and 
trusting relationship between the teacher and the students is the best 
basis for promoting frank and useful feedback. 

Who you ask and how you ask will affect what you find out. Thus, 
the methodology of course evaluation procedures, although coming 
midway in our list of points here, should actually be seen as a primary 
consideration, and care should always be taken, in any statement about 
evaluation findings, to make explicit how the information was obtained, 
that is, from whom, and by what means. 

d) When [and how often) should evaluation take place ? 

There is an undoubted danger in doing course evaluation too frequently. 
Respondents have only so much time to give the right quantity and 
quality of information: the ESP teacher is limited in how quickly and 
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insightfully he or she can process it and so on. However, the dangers in 
not doing course evaluation often enough are equal, or greater. Learners, 
sponsors and others will evaluate the course informally anyway. If there 
is no proper channel or forum for these views, there is a risk of 
misunderstanding, or at worst, hostility. 

It is difficult to prescribe how often course evaluation should be done. 
All sensitive and responsive teaching will include this as a continuing 
feature anyway. So much will also depend on the characteristics of the 
individual teaching situation. However, in our experience, the most 
important times occur: 

i) in the first week of the course. The tone established here will 
probably have a greater overall effect on the success of the course 
than what occurs later, since initial impressions are very often more 
enduring than later ones. 

ii) at regular intervals throughout the course, for example, every half 
term. 

iii) at the end of the course. 

iv) (if possible) after the course. This is potentially the most valuable, 
since the learners will be in a position to judge how well the course 
prepared them for the target situation they are now in. 

Finally, a general word of caution. Evaluation can be time-consuming, 
complex and frustrating. Apart from the matters already discussed, 
other possible difficulties may arise. For example, problems identified 
might have no obvious solution, or only solutions that are too radical 
or expensive for everyone to accept. Feedback from one party may 
contradict feedback from another. In some parts of the world, willingness 
to evaluate in consultation with the learners might be taken as a sign 
of incompetence: Its the teachers’ job to know these things — why 
should we do their job?’ Alternatively, criticising a course might be seen 
as showing a lack of respect for authority. On the other hand, an 
evaluation session can easily degenerate into a forum for airing minor, 
personal grievances. Recognising that course evaluation is likely to bring 
with it disadvantages of this kind, as well as benefits, is probably half 
the battle. And, in overall terms, it is likely that a sound evaluation 
system will provide a deeper insight, from all sides, into the nature of 
the most effective learning experiences and processes that can be 
accommodated. AsBrumfit (1983) says: 

One of the most useful roles of formal feedback sessions (is) to reveal to 
students the wide variety of their own demands and needs, so that they 
(become) increasingly aware of the need for a general syllabus which (can) be 
individualised within boundaries imposed by finance and time. ’ 

Thus, in addition to its ‘political’ aspects, course evaluation, at its best, 
is an indispensable part of a learning-centred approach to ESP. 
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Conclusion 



At the beginning of this chapter we identified two kinds of evaluation : 
evaluation of the student and evaluation of the course. We have outlined 
ways in which both kinds of evaluation can be carried out and we have 
described how each fits into a learning-centred approach. For student 
assessment, it means emphasising what tests can tell us about learning 
needs. In course evaluation we need to involve all those who share the 
learning process in making the ESP course as satisfying to the parties 
as possible. The origins of ESP lie in satisfying needs. Evaluation helps 
to assess how well the needs that have created the demand for a course 
are being served. 



Tasks 

1 Take one of the model lessons in chapter n. Write a test to go with 
it. Explain what your test tests and how. 

2 How does ESP testing differ from General English testing? What 
particular problems does the ESP tester face ? 

3 Look at the ELTS bands. What bands would you put your own 
learners in ? 

4 Evaluate your own ESP course. What would you evaluate? Who 
would you involve ? What would you do with the information ? 




Section 4 The role of the 
ESP teacher 



Give us the tools and we will finish the job. 

(Winston Churchill) 

Our explorations of the land of ESP are almost complete, and we come 
in this final section to consider the role of the ESP teacher, in particular, 
to consider in what ways the ESP teacher’s lot differs from that of the 
General English teacher. We have stressed a number of times the need 
to see ESP within the context of language teaching in general and this 
applies as much to the role of the teacher as to materials and 
methodology. Neverthe less, there are important practical wavs in w hich 
the work of the Senerajgjjllsh teach eran^ 

shall conclude our journey by considering two of the most important 
differences, the one briefly and the other at greater length. 

Firstly it will be clear from the preceding chapters that the ESP 
teacher s role is one of many parts. Indeed Swales (1985) prefers with 
some justification to use the term ‘ESP practitioner’ rather than ‘ESP 
teacher in order to reflect this scope. It is likely that in addition to the 
normal functions of a classroom teacher, the ESP teacher will have to 
d^I wuh needs analysfs, syllabus'design, materials writing or adaptation 
^sd^,eyaluation. We do not intend to go into this aspect in any further 
detail: the whole book is a testimony to the range of parts the ESP_ 
^fkcr is called upon to play. The second way in which ESP teaching 
d iff^ fro^General English teaching is t hat .the.great maiontv..of ESP 

themselves to a new environment for which they have generally been 
ill-prepared. This section will deal with this matter of orientation. The 
Appendix details sources of information to help the ESP teacher. > 
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I have been a stranger in a strange land. 

(Exodus 2: 22.) 

ESP teachers are all too often reluctant dwellers in a strange and 
uncharted land. In this chapter we shall consider this situation in greater 
detail, focussing on three problems which we have found consistently 
arise in discussions with teachers of ESP : 

1 the lack of an ESP orthodoxy to provide a ready-made guide; 

2 the new realms of knowledge the ESP teacher has to cope with ; 

3 the change in the status of English Language Teaching. 

We shall consider each of these and offer some suggestions as to how 
a learning-centred approach can help. 



1 The lack of an orthodoxy 

In spite of its relatively brief existence, ESP has undergone a number of 
major shifts in orientation. These have come about largely because ESP 
has developed at a time when a fundamental revision of our view of 
language and learning has been taking place. Lacking a long tradition 
which might give some stability, ESP has frequently been a hotbed of 
conflict — the Wild West of ELT. New settlers in this land must often 
have found it difficult to find their bearings with no agreed maps to guide 
them. The question of authentic texts will illustrate the kind of problem 
that arises. 

In the early stages of ESP there was no question of using authentic 
texts. Writers such as A. J. Herbert (1965) created their own texts to 
highlight language features much in the same way as was done in 
General English. This tradition was continued in the era of discourse 
analysis. Allen and Widdowson (1974), for example, defend the use of 
composed texts in order to ‘avoid syntactic complexity’ and to 

foreground” features of language which have particular communica- 
tive value’. Phillips and Shettlesworth (1978) on the other hand support 
the use of the authentic text ‘ as a repository of natural language use and 
... as the stimulus for a variety of communication skills \ This matter 
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of ‘authenticity’ is just one of the issues that continue to be debated 
amongst ESP practitioners. What is the newly arrived settler to make 
of this strange land of ESP under such circumstances ? The answer is to 
return to basic principles and define exactly what is meant by ‘using an 
authentic text’. 

First of all, it is necessary to be clear what the term ‘authentic’ really 
means. It usually carries the sense of ‘taken from the target situation 
and, therefore, not originally constructed for language teaching pur- 
poses ’. In reality this is a contradiction of the term authentic. Authenticity 
is not a characteristic of a text in itself: it is a feature of a text in a 
particular context. A text alone has no value. A text is a message from 
a writer to an assumed reader. In writing the text the writer will make 
a judgement as to the knowledge the assumed reader will bring to the 
text and the use the reader will make of it. The text, therefore, only 
assumes a value in the context of that knowledge and that use. A text 
can only be truly authentic, in other words, in the context for which 
it was originally written. Since in ESP any text is automatically removed 
from its original context, there can be no such thing as an authentic text 
in ESP. 

There is, therefore, no intrinsic merit in an * authentic’ text. What we 
have to do is once more to see the text as part of the teaching/learning 
process. The question should not be: ‘Is this text “authentic”?’ but 
* What role do I want the text to play in the learning process ? ’ We should 
be looking not for some abstract concept of ‘authenticity’, but rather 
the practical concept of ‘fitness to the learning purpose’. 

In this sense, it can easily be seen that different types of text will be 
required at different stages of a course, depending on what we want the 
text for, for example : 

a) You want the learners to realise how much information they can get 
from a text by the application of certain strategies. In this case you 
might well want to use a target situation text to make the exercise 
more realistic. 

b) You want to do a jigsaw reading task, such as in lesson z in chapter 
n. If you insisted on using target situation texts here, you could be 
searching forever to find the appropriate ones. In this case, it is the 
activity that is of greatest importance and so the texts can be 
constructed to generate the best activity. 

c) You want to illustrate a particular sentence pattern or discourse 
pattern. If you can find a target situation text that fits, use it. If not, 
it is no great problem. Your purpose is to make apparent an 
underlying structure. A target situation text might be rather confusing, 
because there are all sorts of other things in the text too (Allen and 
Widdowson, 1974). Here a simplified target text or a specially 
constructed one might be more useful. 
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d) You want to illustrate the importance of layout as a clue to reading 
comprehension. ‘Authenticity’, particularly of the visual appearance, 
is a sine qua non in this case. 

e) You want to increase your learners’ motivation by emphasising the 
real world application of the language. In this case, an ‘authentic’ 
text is preferable, or at least an ‘authentic’ appearance. 

The importance of a text is not intrinsic to the text, but derives from 
the role the text has to play in the teaching/ learning process. Ask 
yourself: ‘What do I want the text to do?’ On that basis the most 
appropriate type of text can be selected. 

As the example of the use or non-use of authentic texts illustrates, ESP 
teachers will often have to orientate themselves to difficult problems with 
little or no guidance. There are no easy solutions to this situation, but 
some methods that might be useful are : 

- surveys of the history and present state of ESP in your own or 
neighbouring countries ; 

- formation of groups of ESP teachers, perhaps allied to any existing 
national organisation for the promotion of ELT, to further the support 
and development of ESP ; 

- establishment of newsletters and other forms of publication, for 
exchanging information and views about ESP in your country; 

- provision of pre- and in-service teacher training focussing on ESP 
issues. Such provision can take a variety of forms: workshops, 
seminars, short courses etc. 

In short, ESP teachers cannot turn to linguistics and psychology in the 
hope of finding ready-made, straightforward answers to the problems 
that they will meet. Rather, they need to distil and synthesise, from the 
range of options available, those which best suit . the particular 
circumstances. To do so requires an open mind, curiosity, and a degree 
of scepticism. ESP teachers need to arm themselves with a sound 
knowledge of both theoretical and practical developments in ELT in 
order to be able to make the range of decisions they are called upon to 
make. All ESP teachers are in effect pioneers who are helping to shape 
the world of ESP. 



2 Mew realms of knowledge 

As well as having to cope with the uncertain values of the strange land 
of ESP, ESP teachers may also have to struggle to master language and 
subject matter beyond the bounds of their previous experience. Teachers 
who have been trained for General English teaching or for the teaching 
of Literature may suddenly find themselves having to teach with texts 
whose content they know little or nothing about. Thus in addition to 
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the same time feef themselv ^ s m a shifting world, ESP teachers may at 
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factors and thus affects the entire process! Texts, in other words, should 
not be selected as texts, but as elements inn learning process! If the texts 
cannot be handled effectively by the teacher, it is not enough to simply 
expect the teacher to cope as well as possible. A reasonable solution 
should be negotiated. 

We might compare this situation to cooking. Good ingredients are 
important for a successful meal. But they will not of themselves produce 
success. If the cook does not know how to exploit the ingredients well, 
or if the necessary equipment is lacking, or if the diners do not like that 
kind of cuisine, then the value of the ingredients will be little appreciated. 
Negotiation is needed: the competence of the cook, the ingredients and 
the tastes (and dietary needs) of the diners must all be taken into 
account. This, of course, does not preclude the possibility of retraining 
the cook or re-educating the palates of the diners. 

So it is with ESP, materials must take proper account of the knowledge 
and competence of the teacher and negotiate a workable relationship. 
The starting point for such negotiation is the teacher’s current state of 
knowledge. If teachers are unable to operate highly specialised texts 
effectively they should not be used. The teachers’ competence is an 
essential ingredient in the teaching-learning process and must, therefore, 
be able to influence such matters as the choice of texts. In this regard 
it is fortunate that many ESP teachers are also course designers and 
materials writers. In contrast to their General English colleagues they 
do have the power to influence syllabuses and materials in order to 
accommodate their own capacities. 

b) Why do so many ESP teachers find it difficult to comprehend 
ESP subject ma tier ? 

This problem arises from four causes : 

i) There is a tradition in education of separating the Humanities and 
the Sciences. Languages have usually been allocated to the Humanities 
camp. The result has been that English teachers often receive little 
or no education in the Sciences. 

ii) Many ESP teachers are reluctant settlers in the new territory. They 
would prefer to be teaching Literature and Social English in the 
comfortable environs of ELT, but have been obliged by economic 
pressure to emigrate. This does not engender a great desire to learn 
about the new area. 

iii) Considering the scale of the ESP revolution it must be admitted that 
little effort has been made to retrain teachers or to at least allay their 
fears. Jack Ewer’s retraining programme in Chile is a notable 
exception (see Swales, 1985). 

iv) The general attitude in ESP seems to be to expect teachers to 
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conform to the requirements of the target situation. As noted above, 
this kind of one-way accommodation seems to us unreasonable. 

The net result has been to produce a cadre of teachers, many of whom 
feel alienated by the subject matter they are expected to teach. Science 
and Technology, in particular, are seen as dull, boring, complicated, 
incomprehensible, confusing. This can only have a negative effect on 
teaching. It is, therefore, essential that any approach to ESP teacher 
training should try to dispel the fears and hostility that many teachers 
have towards ESP subject matter. They should be shown that specialist 
subject areas are not difficult to understand and can be interesting. Most 
important of all, they should be helped to realise that they already have 
much of the knowledge needed to understand the subject matter. 

c) What kind of knowledge is required of the ESP teacher? 

ESP teachers do not need to learn specialist subject knowledge. They 
require three things only : 

i) a positive attitude towards the ESP content ; 

ii) a knowledge of the fundamental principles of the subject area ; 

iii) an awareness of how much they probably already know. 

This can be summed up as the ability to ask intelligent questions’. 
When confronted with a machine, for example, the teacher should not 
necessarily jcnow how it works, but should be able to ask: 

What is the machine used for? 

What’s this part called ? 

Why does it do that ? 

Why doesn’t it do that ? 
etc. 



In other words, the ESP teacher should not become a teacher of the 
subject matter, but rather an interested student of the subject matter. 

One final point to note is that, as with learner needs, teacher 
knowledge is not a static commodity. Many ESP teachers are surprised 
at how much knowledge of the subject matter they ‘pick up’ by teaching 
the materials or talking to students. 

To sum up, if there is to be meaningful communication in the 
c assroom, it is essential that there is a common fund of knowledge and 
interest between teacher and learner. This implies inevitably that the ESP 
teacher must know something about the subject matter of the ESP 
materials. However, in a learning-centred approach, this is not seen as 
a one-way movement, with the teacher having to learn highly specialised 
subject matter. Instead it should involve negotiation, where text subject 
matter takes account of the teacher’s existing knowledge and at the same 
time efforts are made to help the teacher to acquire some basic 
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knowledge about the subject. Of greatest importance is the need to dispel 
the mystique of specialist knowledge and build up the ESP teacher’s 
confidence in coming to terms with it. 



3 Change in the status of English teaching 

One of the most important features of ESP in relation to General English 
is that the status of English changes from being a subject in its own right 
to a service industry for other specialisms. In many cases this leads to 
a lowering of status for the teacher, or at least this seems to be the ESP 
teachers’ view. Johns (1981), for example, lists five problems that EAP 
teachers complain of: low priority in timetabling; lack of personal/pro- 
fessional contact with subject teachers; lower status /grade than subject 
teachers; isolation from other teachers of English doing similar work; 
lack of respect from students. These all seem to reflect either a lowering 
of status or at least a general feeling of inferiority on the part of ESP 
teachers. This is, however, not a universal phenomenon. In some 
situations ESP teachers enjoy high status. But, whatever the effect on the 
teachers’ status, the result of a move to ESP is always to make the ESP 
teacher more accountable to others. As a result, in addition to the roles 
that we have already outlined — materials writer, syllabus designer, 
analyst etc. — the ESP practitioner frequently has to be a negotiator, too. 

ESP teachers might, for example, find themselves having to work in 
close cooperation with sponsors or subject specialists who are responsible 
for the learners’ work or study experience outside the ESP classroom. 
This is not always an easy relationship : suspicion of motives is common. 
The effectiveness of the relationship depends greatly on how it is handled 
by both parties, but, since it is usually the ESP teachers who have enlisted 
the help of the subject specialist, it is their main responsibility to ensure 
that potential problems are anticipated and avoided, and that a 
harmonious working arrangement is created. One of the keys to success 
in this area is for ESP teachers to establish clear guidelines about their 
and the specialist’s separate and joint roles and responsibilities. Choice 
of the specialist counterpart also needs to be made carefully : the most 
available or ‘knowledgeable’ specialist may not be so useful as the one 
who has the best understanding of and greatest sympathy for ESP. Most 
important of all is that such cooperation should be a two-way process: 
the subject specialist can help the ESP teacher in learning more about 
the learners’ target situation. At the same time the ESP teacher can make 
the subject specialist more aware of the language problems learners (and 
ESP teachers) face. More detailed treatment of this topic — often referred 
to as ‘team teaching’ - can be found in ELT Documents 106 and iiz, 
and in Coleman (1983). 
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The ESP teacher may also have to negotiate in a more physical sense. 
Cramped classrooms, often in inconvenient locations, badly ventilated 
or heated, with a great deal of outside noise, are only too common. 
Equally, the teaching may take place in workshops or on the factory 
‘ S W floor’ (as in, e.g. EOP), or on the premises of businesses and other 
concerns, often without such basic classroom ‘apparatus’ as a 
blackboard. The role ESP teachers are called on to play here is obviously 
one of adaptability and flexibility. They need to be prepared to accept 
such conditions as to some extent inevitable, to strive to improvise while 
also patiently campaigning for improvements with the sponsors. 

The most important way in which the ESP teacher becomes a 
negotiator is with regard to the learners, themselves. In contrast to the 
General Eng lish te acher, the ESP teacher is faced by a group of learners 
with certain expectations as to thehiature. contentand arhipvpmpntQ nf 
- theTourseTp e can see the effects oftKiTmostTlearlv if wp rnn^iTw 
problem or having learners of several different subject specialisms in the 
same ESP class. It would seem something of a contradiction to try and 
teach ESP to Biologists, Engineers, Medical students and Architects in 
the same class. Yet this is quitcTfrequently the situation that the ESP 
teacher is in. What can be done to give all the students what they need 
and want ? In practical terms, how can you deal with apparently specific 
needs without using subject-specific materials ? How can you negotiate 
a reasonable compromise, satisfactory to both teacher and learner? 

Partly, of course, the problem is of our own making: relevance has 
been the great battle cry of ESP. As a result, an expectation has been 
uilt up in the learners that they will get the English for their own specific 
needs. But since a large number of teachers have to live with the problem, 
we need a more constructive answer than this. Let us look briefly at the 
justification for having subject-specific ESP materials. 

In terms of language content, there is little reason why, say, a Biology 
text should be more useful to a Biologist than, say, a Physics text. There 
is no grammatical structure, function or discourse structure that can be 
identified specifically with Biology or any particular subject. Such things 
are the product of the communicative situation (lecture, conversation, 
experiment, instructions etc.) and the level (engineer, technician, 
manager, mechanic, university etc.). There are only two ways in which 
the subject has any kind of influence on the language content : 
a) Vocabulary. But even here the differences are far less significant than 
might be expected. We can distinguish four types of vocabulary : 
-structural: e.g. are, this, only, however; 

-general: e.g. table, run, dog, road, weather, cause; 

-sub-technical : e.g. engine, spring, valve, acid, budget; 

—technical: auricle, schistosome, fissure, electrophoresis. 

It is only the last category that will show any significant variation 
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with subject. But the variation is small. Inman {1978), for example, 
found that in an extensive corpus of scientific and technical writing, 
technical vocabulary accounted for only 9 % of the total range of lexis. 
Furthermore, this technical vocabulary was used far less frequently 
than the non-technical. These technical terms are also likely to pose 
the least problems for learners: they are often internationally used 
or can be worked out from a knowledge of the subject matter and 
common word roots. 

b) Certain subject areas show a higher proportion of particular gram- 
matical .or structural forms. For example, a register analysis of 
Scientific and Technological subjects will show a high percentage of 
passives and nominal/adjectival compounds (e.g. a 40 track disk 
drive) ; reports on experiments are very common in Chemistry, and 
so on. But these factors are of very limited value. Although the 
passive, is common in EST, the learner still needs both the active and 
the passive, and the fact that a form is more common does not make 
it any more difficult to learn. Nominal compounds are found 
everywhere in English, not just in Science and Technology (e.g. a 
coffee cup), and the rules for their creation and use do not vary with 
subject. 

Thus, in terms of language content there is little justification for a 
subject-specific approach to ESP. The justification becomes even less 
significant when we take into account underlying skills and strategies. 
These certainly do not vary with the subject area. 

But it is one thing for the ESP teacher to know that language needs 
vary little with subject; it is quite another to convince the learners that 
this is so. The reasons for having a subject-specific approach rest almost 
entirely on two affective factors generated by the learners themselves : 

a) Face validity. Subject-specific materials look relevant. 

b) Familiarity. If learners have got used to working with a particular 
kind of text in the ESP classroom they will be less apprehensive about 
tackling it in the target situation. 

These factors should not be discounted. They are very important to the 
learners. But, having analysed the reason why learners often demand 
subject-specific texts, we can try to work out a strategy for dealing with 
the problem. 

a) The first step is to try and establish groupings along broad subject 
lines: commerce and economics, physical sciences, medical and 
biological sciences etc. This should be within the reach of almost all 
institutions. 

b) Avoid highly specific materials and try to give everyone’s specialism 
some chance. In this way you may not please everyone all the time, 
but at least you won’t displease anyone all the time. 

c) Look for topics which give access to a number of different specialist 
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areas. Take pumps as a simple example: pumps are found in the 
body (the heart), in houses (central heating systems), in engines 
(petrol pumps), in hospitals (peristaltic pumps in heart-lung 
machines) etc. Using topics like this, learners can apply the ideas and 
language of a core text to their own specialist field. 

d) Make learners aware of the lack of specificity of their needs. You will 
not achieve this by simply telling them that they do not need subject- 
specific materials. Get them to discover it for themselves by doing 
their own language analysis. Find texts from different specialisms 
and get the learners to analyse the language to try and find out what 
makes one subject text different from another. In this way they should 
be able to see for themselves that the language is not significantly 
different. You can try a similar technique for skills/strategies. These 
activities will also incidentally provide some valuable language work. 

e) If people are having fun, they are far less likely to complain. Making 
the methodology more interactive and enjoyable can be a valuable 
weapon in countering demands for subject-specific ESP. 

In conclusion, then, there is little justification for having very specific 
materials. But learners will still demand them. Coping with this situation 
will be greatly eased by first of all trying to understand why learners 
demand such materials, then trying to negotiate a compromise : making 
learners more aware of their real needs and using an enjoyable 
methodology to divert attention from areas of possible conflict. 

To return to the original point, the examples given illustrate the extra 
dimension that results from the change in the status of English when we 
move from the General English to the ESP situation. The teacher 
becomes accountable to other parties - sponsors, subject specialists, 
learners — and as such takes on the additional role of negotiator. 
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We have dealt in this final chapter with some of the features that 
distinguish the role of the ESP teacher from that of the General English 
teacher. We have shown with examples how in a learning-centred 
approach it is important to balance all the factors involved in the 
teaching-learning process. In this way the difficulties that many ESP 
teachers encounter can be reduced. At the same time we hope you will 
be encouraged to realise both what the land of ESP has to offer you and 
what knowledge and potential you bring with you to expand and 
develop this brave new world. 

Finally, we should like to present a simple analogy to sum up the 
approach we have presented in this book. 

There are three sports coaches, coaching a mixed team of athletes. 
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The first coach does a rigorous analysis of the abilities his players need. 
He analyses the anatomical structure of the perfect athlete and works 
out weight-training exercises for building up each important muscle. 

The second coach decides that this is not the best approach. Rather 
than big powerful muscles, he feels that the players need to develop their 
skills in using the muscles. He creates a programme of endurance 
courses. He also thinks his players would work better if they knew why 
the different muscles acted as they did and how the body operates as 
a machine. So he builds work on anatomy and diet into his course. 

The third coach decides that both these approaches have some good 
features but notices that the athletes don’t like them very much. They 
are all keen to make the first team, but even so they often don’t turn 
up to training sessions. He asks them what the problem is and what they 
would prefer to do. They say that the exercises and obstacle courses are 
very thorough and the information about diets is very relevant but it’s 
all rather boring and repetitive. They would rather play some sort of 
game. The third coach then does another analysis. He works out what 
muscles and skills the players would use in a game of football or 
basketball and other activities. He then matches this analysis to the one 
done by the other coaches. He finds that there is a large degree of 
similarity. So he designs a programme of activities: football, basketball 
and other team games. While the players are doing these activities, he 
watches them. Every now and then, he stops the activities and teaches 
them a new technique or tells them something about why their bodies act 
as they do, or he might give some advice on diet or exercises to improve 
a particular skill. 

We can compare these three coaches to the three approaches to ESP 
we have referred to in this book: a language-centred approach, a 
skills-centred approach and a learning-centred approach, respectively. 
In conclusion, we leave it to you to decide which coach and which 
approach will be the most successful. 



Tasks 

1 What roles are you called on to play as an ESP teacher? What 
additional roles might other ESP teachers have to play? 

2 What can the ESP teacher do to improve his or her knowledge of 
specialist subjects ? 

3 Look at the four types of vocabulary given on page 165. Find a text 
from your learners’ target situation and categorise the vocabulary in 
the same way. Compare your results to Inman’s. 
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4 How far would you agree with Johns’ five complaints (p. 164) ? Make 
your own list. 

5 Why do you think ESP teachers generally have, or regard themselves 
as having a lower status ? 

6 ‘If people are having fun, they are far less likely to complain. Making 
the methodology more interactive and enjoyable can be a valuable 
weapon in countering demands for subject-specific ESP.’ How far 
would you agree with this ? 




Appendix: resources 



1 Books 

At the current time there is a general lack of books on ESP. This is changing 

and the next few years are likely to see more works published on the subject. 

Most of the resources of information available are, therefore, in the form of 

journals or collections of articles. 

a) Of the few books currently available ESP in Perspective — A Practical Guide 
by Jo McDonough (Collins, 1984) gives a good general survey of the field. 

b) Another recent book is English for specific purposes by Chris Kennedy and 
Rod Boiitho (Macmillan, 1984). This book gives a generally language-centred 
view of ESP. 

c) Although not limited to ESP, Henry Widdowson’s Teaching Language as 
Communication {OUP, 1978) is a very useful introduction to the nature of 
language as communication and approaches to treatment of the four skills. 
Of great value to practitioners of EST in particular, but also to anyone 
involved in any area of ESP, are Sections One, Two and Three of the same 
author's Explorations in Applied Linguistics (OUP, 1979). Many other parts 
of this book are also highly recommended e.g. chapters 12, 13, 14, 19 and 
20. Widdowson’s more recent Learning Purpose and Language Use (OUP, 
1983) provides a theoretical framework for ESP, and explores some of its 
practical implications - another ‘must’ for the ESP devotee! 

d) The discourse analysis approach to ESP is fully explained in English for 
Science and Technology : A discourse approach by Louis Trimble (CUP, 
1985). 

2 Surveys and collections of papers 

a) The best general survey of the field is probably Pauline Robinson’s ESP 
(English for Specific Purposes) (Pergamon, 1980). Although needing up- 
dating, it presents a balanced, comprehensive overview, and contains a very 
useful, extensive bibliography. 

b) A number of issues of ELT Documents (Pergamon, formerly published by 
the British Council) provide a perspective on a wide spectrum of ESP work. 
Of particular interest are: 

Nos. 1 01 : English for Specific Purposes ( 1978) 

106: Team Teaching in ESP (1980) 

107: The University of Malaya ESP Project (1980) 

m: The ESP Teacher: Role, Development and Prospects (1981) 
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116: Language Teaching Projects for the Third World (1983) 

ixj: Common Ground: Shared Interests in ESP and Communication 

Studies {1984) 

ELT Documents Special Issues and Occasional Papers : Projects in Materials 
Design (1980). 

An article, by Gerry Abbott, in another volume of the series (103: 
Individualisation in Language Learning), is also worth consulting as back- 
ground reading, as is Chris Kennedy’s response to Abbott’s article in ELT 
Documents 106. 

A volume of ELT Documents on Materials Evaluation is forthcoming. 

c) From a standpoint which attempts to thoroughly address both theoretical 
and practical issues, we recommend English for Specific Purposes (Longman, 
1978) edited by R. Mackay and A. J. Mountford. The book adopts a 
case-study approach. However, it should be noted that nearly ail the cases 
in question are of the EAP variety, and most of them are concerned with 
the design of ESP courses for overseas students in the UK setting. Nevertheless, 
other chapters are relevant to ESP as a whole, and the chapters on textbook 
design (by Swales, Allen and Widdowson, and Bates) are well worth reading. 

d) Volumes 1-4 of Practical Papers in English Language Education (Institute 
for English Language Education, 1978— 1982) contain a number of larger 
papers on ESP, in which there are very full accounts of the thinking behind 
a number of ESP projects, and copious illustration of ideas in the form of 
materials, course design, and so on. Volume 5, entitled Lancaster Practical 
Papers in English Language Education : Issues in ESP (Pergamon, 1983) is 
devoted entirely to ESP. 

e) Episodes in ESP (Pergamon, 1985), edited by John Swales, is a collection of 
seminal articles on ESP, from the last zo years or so, with a commentary 
on each one by the editor. As such, it makes a very handy reference work, 
especially since some of the writings it contains are difficult to obtain any 
other way. This book provides a much needed historical perspective on the 
development of ESP. Swales states in the introduction to Episodes in ESP 
mat he hopes to produce a follow-up book, which will be a comprehensive 
bibliography of ESP. We all hope it will not be long in coining. 

f ) A more specialised collection co-edited by Swales is ESP in the Arab World , 
edited by John Swales and Hassan Mustafa (Language Studies Unit, 
University of Aston, 1984). 

g) The American tradition in ESP is well documented in English for Academic 
and Technical Purposes edited by Larry Selinker, Elaine Tarone and Victor 
Hanzeli (Newbury House, 1981). 



3 Journals and papers 

Numerous journals exist in the world of ESP, too many to mention here. We 
have selected those which have had the most consistent publishing record, in 

the hope that they will continue to be available. 

a) A very useful survey article by Bernard Coffey, ‘ESP-English for Specific 
Purposes , appeared m Language Teaching VoL 17, No. 1 (CUP, 1984). 
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b) An earlier article in the same journal (then known as Language Teaching 
& Linguistics : Abstracts) by Peter Strevens, ‘Special purpose language 
learning: a perspective’ was published in Vol. 10, No. 3, 1977. 

c) Pergamon publish The ESP Journal twice a year. 

d) Until early 1985 English for Specific Purposes, a newsletter, was published 
monthly by the English Language Institute, Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331, USA. Publication ceased in 1985. It remains to 
be seen whether it will be revived either at Corvallis or elsewhere. 

e) Espmena Bulletin, recently resuscitated after something of a relapse appears 
once or twice a year: subscription information from the Editor, English 
Language Servicing Unit, Faculty of Arts, University of Khartoum, PO Box 
321, Khartoum, The Sudan. Collected volumes of Espmena have recently 
become available. 

f) TEAM the journal of the ELI at the College of Petroleum and Minerals at 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, is published three times a year, and is available free 
of charge. 

g) The Brazilian National ESP Project puts out a useful journal called The 
ESPecialist and also occasional Working Papers. These give a generally 
skills-centred view of ESP. More information can be obtained from: 
Departamento de Ingles, PUC, Rua Monte Alegre, 984, 05014-Sao Paulo-SP, 
Brazil. 



4 Information and courses 

a) The ELI at Corvallis (see Journals above) houses the EST Clearinghouse. 
This comprises a collection of papers etc. At the present time it is not clear 
what will happen to the collection. 

b) Collections of articles on ESP exist at the Institute for English Language 
Education, University of Lancaster, Lancaster, England and at the Language 
Studies Unit of the Department of Modern Languages, at the University of 
Aston, Birmingham, England. 

c) A number of ESP teacher training courses exist at centres such as the 
Institute for English Language Education (University of Lancaster), Essex 
University, Aston 8c Birmingham Universities, and so on. The British 
Council’s TEFL/TESL : Academic Courses in the United Kingdom (published 
annually) is a comprehensive guide to these and other courses available in 
the UK. 

d) Finally, conferences can be another useful source of information and ideas. 
All the major international ones (e.g. IATEFL, TESOL, RELC) include 
ESP -oriented presentations and get-togethers. A European Symposium on 
LSP (Language for Specific Purposes) is held annually. Watch out for 
regional conferences occurring in your area! 
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5 Non-ELT sources 



It is a good idea for all ESP teachers to try and develop their knowledge of the 
subject specialisms of their learners. You can leam a lot from the subject 
specialists and from the students themselves. However, often the most useful 
*?Z CCS ar £k° oks mte nded for the non-specialist, particularly ones written for 
children. These are useful, because they explain a lot of the background 
knowledge that subject specialists take for granted. There is a huge range of 
books available. Most publishers have some such books. We list only a few here : 

For children 

a) How it Works: Series 654 (Ladybird Books Ltd). Titles include: The 
Camera, T he Rocket , The Computer . 

b) Junior Sdence: Scries far (Ladybird Books Ltd). Titles include: Magnets, 
bulbs and batteries ; Levers, pulleys and engines. 

c) Young Scientist Books (Usborne). 

d) Visual Books (Macdonald). Titles include: Aircraft, The Weather, Money 

e) Insiders (Macdonald). Titles include; Hospital, Oil Rig, Airport TV 
Studio. 



For adult non-specialists 

£) Made Simple Series (W. H. Allen). Titles include: Applied Economics ; 

Chemistry ; Office Practice*, Statistics ; Electronics. 
g) Basic Guide to ... (Readers Digest). Titles include; Practical Electrics; Home 
Plumbing; Looking after your car; Working in Wood; Home Decorating. 



These books and others like them can also be very useful sources of ideas for 
materials. 
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